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UNRECONCILED OPPOSITES IN KEATS 


By Raymonp D. Havens 
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The portrait of Keats which his close friend, Haydon, introduced 
into the vast canvas, Chrisi’s Entry into Jerusalem, brings out one 
side of the poet’s nature that is commonly overlooked. For, like the 
heads of Voltaire and Wordsworth in the same picture, that of Keats 
seems to have been intended not merely as a physical likeness but as 
an interpretation of character. Voltaire is skeptical; Wordsworth 
calm, philosophical, reverent; Keats, young, eager, impetuous, violent. 
Such we know was Haydon’s conception of the younger poet, whom 
he described as “fiery, impetuous, and ungovernable.”' Doubtless this 
is not the whole truth but is a side of the truth which may easily be 
concealed from us by the sureness, the ease, the finality of Keats’s 
later poetry and by the maturity and wisdom of the comments on life 
and art scattered through his letters. 

But Haydon went further: “He had no decision of character... . 
One day he was full of an epic poem; the next day epic poems were 
splendid impositions on the world. Never for two days did he know 
his own intentions.”* That there was an element of truth in this 
criticism Keats would himself have agreed, for he confessed: 


I carry all matters to an extreme—so that when I have any little vexation 
it grows in five minutes into a theme for Sophocles—then and in that temper if 
'Journal for March 29, 1821. Keats wrote his brother and sister, “I am ever 
affraid that your anxiety for me will lead you to fear for the violence of my 
temperament continually smothered down” (letter of February 14-May 3, 
1819, ed. M. B. Forman, m1, 342) and again, “If I am not in action mind or 
Body I am in pain” (1818-19, ibid., 1, 274). In a letter to his sister Fanny of 
July 22, 1820 he referred to “the natural activity and impatience of my Mind.” 

“Ibid. The general criticism, that Keats “had no decision of character,” need 
not trouble us in view of Haydon’s own exaggerated self-confidence, which is 
presumably what he expected of Keats. 
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I write to any friend I have so little self-possession that I give him matter for 
grieving at the very time perhaps when I am laughing at a Pun. Your last letter 
made me blush for the pain I had given you—I know my own disposition so well 
that I am certain of writing many times hereafter in the same strain to you... 
you must allow for imagination. I know I shall not be able to help it.* 


Severn also testified to the rapid and complete change in Keats’s 
states of mind: “Even when in a mood of joyous observance, with 
flow of happy spirits, he would suddenly become taciturn . . . from 
a profound disquiet.”* And Bailey observed, “‘Gentleness was indeed 
his proper characteristic. . . . But if any act of wrong or oppression 

. was the topic, he rose into sudden and animated indignation.’ 
Cowden Clarke went further: “I never knew one who so thoroughly 
combined the sweetness with the power of gentleness, and the irre- 
sistible sway of anger, as Keats. His indignation would have made 
the boldest grave.’”® 

Now there is nothing unique or inexplicable about this; many per- 
sons are constituted in the same way, though few recognize it so 
clearly as Keats did. What is important and unfortunately what is 
usually overlooked is the application: it is essential for a sound 
understanding of Keats to realize that he passed rapidly from one 
position to another almost its opposite and then back again to the 
first, and that he felt and expressed the opinions of the moment as if 
they were the inalterable convictions of a life-time—“One day he 
was full of an epic poem; the next day epic poems were splendid im- 
positions.” 

Two illustrations of this tendency may be taken from his letters. 
On August 25, 1819, he wrote Reynolds, “Poetry . . . is all I care for, 
all I live for”; yet a month earlier (July 25) he had told Fanny 
Brawne, “You absorb me. . . you alone,” and less than three weeks 
later (October 13) he said to her, “I am forgetful of everything but 
seeing you again.’”’ On July 5, 1820, he declared to Fanny Brawne 
that, because Brown had flirted with her, “though I know his love 


“To Bailey, July 18, 1818. Ci. letter to Reynolds of 21 September, 1819: 
“You knowing my unsteady and vagarish disposition, will guess that all this 
[internal] turmoil will be settled by to-morrow morning.” 

William Sharp, Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, London. 1892, p. 20. 

‘Memoranda sent to Lord Houghton, Colvin’s John Keats, 1917, p. 145. 

®“Recollections of Keats,” Works, ed. H. B. Forman, iv, 323. Clarke says 
that as a boy Keats had “a highly pugnacious spirit, which, when roused, was 
one of the most picturesque exhibitions—off the stage—I ever saw” (ibid., 304). 
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and friendship for me, though at this moment I should be without 
pence were it not for his assistance, I will never see or speak to him 
until we are both old men”; yet he wrote to Brown at least five times 
in the next six months signing himself “Your affectionate friend” and 
“Your ever affectionate friend” and regretting that he missed seeing 
him in the course of the voyage to Italy.*. It would be absurd to 
take such remarks as these seriously were it not that they have been 
taken seriously and that we are all apt to give to one or another of 
these decided but opposing declarations more weight than it deserves. 


Some of Keats’s assertions on more important matters that have 
been taken with the greatest seriousness should perhaps likewise be 
regarded rather as illustrations of his “unsteady and vagarish dispo- 
sition.’ For example, his remark on giving up “Hyperion,” “I have 
but lately stood on my guard against Milton. Life to him would be 
death to me,’’> has been accepted as final; yet it may really express 
only the feeling of the moment. Certainly he did return to his epic 
a month or so later? and during his voyage to Italy he mentioned 
“many times . . . his desire to write the story of Sabrina. . . . He 
would sometimes brood over it with immense enthusiasm, and recite 
the story from Milton’s Comus in a manner that I will remember to 
the end of my days.’!® This certainly does not suggest standing on 
guard against Milton and, inasmuch as Keats had abandoned “Hy- 
perion” in April but in August, finding Paradise Lost every day “a 
greater wonder,’!! had resumed work on it as he did again in No- 
vember, his turning from Milton may well have been only temporary.!” 


7Similarly, Keats’s condemnation of Hunt in his letter to George Keats of 
1818-19 (ed. M. B. Forman, 1, 269-273) probably represents only one side of 
his usual attitude towards Hunt in 1818-20. See, for example, his letter to 
Fanny Keats of July 22, 1820. 

8To George Keats, September 17-27, 1819 (ed. M. B. Forman, u, 465). Cf. 
letter to Reynolds, 21 September, 1819. 

*Brown told Monckton Milnes that in November and December, 1819, Keats 
“was deeply engaged in remodelling the fragment of ‘Hyperion.’” 

1Severn’s letter to Brown of September 19, 1821 (Sharp, Life and Letters 
of Joseph Severn, p. 110). 

11To Bailey, August 14, 1819 and to Reynolds, 25 August, 1819. 

12This is not, however, to assert that he would have completed “Hyperion” 
or would have employed its Miltonic manner in his poem on Sabrina. Keats’s 
tendency to exaggerate the mood of the moment, to favor the poem in which 
he was interested at the time to the disparagement of earlier pieces, may also 
explain his remark, “the last [poem] I have written [the “Ode to Psyche”] 
is the first and the only one with which I have taken even moderate pains” 
(to George Keats, February 14-May 3, 1819, ed. M. B. Forman, 1, 367). 
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The most serious misapprehension caused by Keats’s tendency to 
“carry all matters to an extreme” arises from the tendency on the 
part of his admirers—that is, of most of those who have written about 
him—to select from his poetry and his letters the passages which 
reveal his idealistic, intellectual side and to ignore or minimize all 
that is less noble and wise, more languorous and sensuous. This prac- 
tice is the more natural if we are teachers, eager to induce under- 
graduate students to share our enthusiasm. Accordingly when we 
come upon Neptune’s words, 


to bear all naked truths, 
And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 
That is the top of sovereignty (“Hyperion,” ii. 203-205), 


we say “This is Keats” and do not ask if he has elsewhere expressed 
a different opinion. And yet we have read the lines, 


It is a flaw 
In happiness, to see beyond our bourn,— 
It forces us in summer skies to mourn, 
It spoils the singing of the Nightingale.!% 


and we know that the moral of “Lamia” appears to be “‘Where ignor- 
ance is bliss, "Tis folly to be wise.” Either we do not think of these 
expressions of a contrary point of view or we brush them aside as 
the utterances of a passing mood. So in part they doubtless are, but 
what reason is there for thinking the nobler ideal expressed by Nep- 
tune represents a less transient mood? “Lamia” is later by some 
four months than the first “Hyperion” and the ideas expressed by 
Neptune may not have been Keats’s whereas in the following lines 
the poet speaks in his own person: 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine— 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-person’d Lamia melt into a shade. (“Lamia,” ii, 229-38) 


13“Epistle to Reynolds,” 82-5, written March 25, 1818. 
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To be sure, so careful and discriminating a scholar as M. R. Ridley 
believes that in these lines “Keats does not take sides; he is pro- 
pounding a problem, not solving it’;'* but this seems to me to be 
running counter to the plain meaning of the words and the general 
tenor of the poem. Furthermore it ignores the two other occasions 
on which Keats referred to Newton’s destroying “all the poetry of the 
rainbow, by reducing it to the prismatic colours.”!®> On each of these 
—which are a year and a half earlier than “Lamia,” showing that the 
idea was no passing fancy'’—Keats did not propound a problem but 
expressed a conviction. One other thing: the story as Burton tells 
it illustrates how philosophy may save youth from sensual passion; 
Keats’s reversal of this moral must have been deliberate. 

Perhaps his love for Fanny Brawne had something to do with the 
matter. For he knew that so far as his life work, the composition of 
poetry, was concerned she was for him a lamia. Yet it would not 
be strange if he often longed to escape with her to some bower of 
bliss and forget his ambition, his intense love of fame, together with 
“The weariness, the fever, and the fret’ that were besetting him on 
every side. “To think,” he declared, “is to be full of sorrow And 
leaden-eyed despairs.”’ Doubtless he often wished to escape thought 
and often resented the “philosophy” which told him that such de- 
sires were unworthy. 

14Keats’ Craftsmanship, Oxford, 1933, p. 266. 


From the account in Haydon’s Autobiography of his “immortal dinner” of 
December 28, 1817 (Colvin, 247), according to which both Lamb and Keats at- 
tacked Newton on this ground. Keats also mentioned the subject at the con- 
clusion of his paper on Kean as a Shakespearean actor, which appeared in The 
Champion for December 21, 1817. It has not, I believe, been pointed out that 
Hazlitt said much the same thing, though without mentioning Newton, in the 
lecture “On Poetry in General” which he delivered January 20, 1818. Keats 
was too late for the lecture but met Hazlitt coming out from it and dined with 
him the following Sunday (letter to his brothers, January 23, 1818). Perhaps 
the two discussed the subject on one of these occasions; perhaps Keats saw 
Hazlitt’s book, which was published in April or May, before completing 
“Lamia.” At any rate, the poem and the lecture have a clause in common, for 
Hazlitt wrote: “. . . poetry is one part of the history of the human mind, 
though it is neither science nor philosophy. It cannot be concealed, however, 
that the progress of knowledge and refinement has a tendency to circumscribe 
the limits of the imagination, and to clip the wings of poetry” (Lectures on the 
English Poets, Collected Works, ed. Waller-Glover, v. 5, my italics). Compare 
“Lamia,” ii, 234, quoted above. 


16Furthermore, the lines from the “Epistle to Reynolds,” which express a 
similar idea, were written three months after Haydon’s dinner and the publica- 
tion of the paper on Kean. 
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Keats was the more inclined to such moods of escape because of 
the rich sensuousness of his nature. A nectarine raised him to lyric 
heights: “Good god how fine. It went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy— 
all its delicious embonpoint melted down my throat like a large 
beatified Strawberry.”'* This delight he found in his senses led him 
to revel at times in voluptuous languor. He wrote one March morning 
that he had 


' 
slumbered till nearly eleven and weakened the animal fibre all over me to a 
delightful sensation about three degrees on this side of faintness—if I had teeth 
of pearl and the breath of lillies I should call it languor—but as I am I must 
call it laziness. In this state of effeminacy the fibres of the brain are relaxed 
in common with the rest of the body, and to such a happy degree that pleasure 
has io saow of enticement and pain no unbearable frown. . . . This is the 
only happiness.!§ 


His praise of languorous indolence culminates in these lines 


For Poesy !—no,—she has not a joy,— 
At least for me,—so sweet as drowsy noons, 
And evenings steep’d in honied indolence; 
O, for an age so shelter’d from annoy, 
That I may never know how change the moons, 
Or hear the voice of busy common-sense! 


In the conclusion of this same “Ode on Indolence” Keats, addressing 
Love, Ambition, and Poesy, exclaims: 


Vanish, ye Phantoms! from my idle spright, 
Into the clouds, and never more return! 


Before we dismiss this ode as the expression merely of a passing 
mood we should consider that several months after composing it he 
declared, “You will judge of my 1819 temper when I tell you that 
the thing I have most enjoyed this year [his annus mirabilis| has been 
writing an ode to Indolence,”!” and that a year earlier he had asserted, 
“T have been hovering for some time between an exquisite sense of 
the luxurious and a love for Philosophy—were I calculated for the 


17To Charles Dilke, 22 Sept., 1819. Cf. his letter to his brother George of 
February 14, 1819 (ed. M. B. Forman, m, 323-4), and to his sister of August 
28, 1819, and such well-known passages from his poems as “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
xxiv-v, xxx-xxxi, “Hyperion,” iii. 14-41. 

‘To George Keats, February 14-May 3, 1819 (ed. M. B. Forman, mu, 339-40). 
Cf. in the letter to the same of October, 1818 (ibid., 1, 261, 262) the passages 
“Though the most beautiful Creature . . . Winander mere” and “I melt into 
the air with a voluptuousness so delicate that I am content to be alone.” 


19°To Miss Jeffrey, 9 June, 1819. 
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former I should be glad—but as I am not I shall turn all my soul 
to the latter.’’*° 

In a still earlier letter devoted to the praise of indolence and pas- 
sivity Keats writes: “I was led into these thoughts . . . by the beauty 
of the morning operating on a sense of Idleness—I have not read any 
Books—the morning said I was right—I had no idea but of the 
morning, and the thrush said I was right.” Then follows an unrimed 
sonnet which contains the lines, 


O fret not after knowledge—I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 

O fret not after knowledge—I have none, 

And yet the Evening listens.*! 
These words, like the attack on ‘cold philosophy” in “Lamia” and 
the exclamation in the “Ode to a Nightingale,” “to think is to be 
full of sorrow,” are an expression of that anti-intellectualism which 
at times was strong in Keats. Thus he exclaims: 


My muse had wings... 

Unintellectual, yet divine to me;— 

Divine, I say !—What sea-bird o’er the sea 

Is a philosopher the while he goes 

Winging along where the great water throes??? 


In the sonnet “What the thrush said” this anti-intellectualism appears 
as distrust of learning, but more usually it involves only distrust of 
logic and reasoning as opposed to intuition. Thus he affirms “I have 
never yet been able to perceive how anything can be known for truth 
by consecutive reasoning. . . . O for a Life of Sensations | imaginative 
perceptions or intuitions] rather than of Thoughts!”** Or again, “I 
never can feel certain of any truth but from a clear perception of its 
Beauty.””*# 

Sometimes it takes the form of skepticism as to the possibility of 
human knowledge and as to the value of mental exertion. In this 
mood he declared, ‘nothing in this world is proveable,” and “probably 
every mental pursuit takes its reality and worth from the ardour of 








20To John Taylor, 24 April, 1818. Cf. also “contented so to look On mists 
in idleness” (“The Human Seasons,” 10-11). 

“!To Reynolds, February 19, 1818. 

“2“What can I do,” 11-17. 

“To Bailey, 22 November, 1817. 

“*To George Keats, December, 1818-January, 1819 (ed. M. B. Forman, 1, 281). 
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the pursuer—being in itself a nothing. . . . I have not one Idea of 
the truth of any of my speculations—-I shall never be a Reasoner 
because I care not to be in the right.’"° And again, “I am certain 
of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth 
of Imagination—What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be 
truth.”*" Hence his praise of ‘Negative Capability,” that is the 
capability, “of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any 
irritable reaching after fact and reason. Coleridge, for instance, would 
let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught from the Penetralium 
of mystery, from being incapable of remaining content with _half- 
knowledge.”’** 


This anti-intellectualism of Keats is neither strange nor excessive; 
almost everyone has similar feelings at one time or another. ‘They 
are important in Keats’s case only because they serve to correct the 
impression made by his vigorous and relatively frequent expression 
of the opposite point of view. For example, on the very page of his 
poems which contains the thrush’s words, “O fret not after knowl- 
edge,” will be found the lines, 


But vain is now the burning and the strife; 
Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 
With old Philosophy .*% 


He addresses Apollo with the words, 


O let me, let me share 
With the hot lyre and thee, 
The staid Philosophy.*” 


So late as March, 1819, he suggested that poetry may not be “so 
fine a thing as philosophy—For the same reason that an eagle is not 
so fine a thing as truth.”°° A year earlier he had remarked: 


I have written to George for some Books—shall learn Greek, and very likely 
Italian—and in other ways prepare myself to ask Hazlitt in about a year’s time, 
the best metaphysical road I can take. For although I take Poetry to be Chiet, 


2°To Bailey, 13 March, 1818. 

26To Bailey, 22 November, 1817. 

27To George and Thomas Keats, 28 December, 1817. 

28Qn a Lock of Milton’s Hair,” 29-31 (ed. de Selincourt, p. 258). 
2%Hence Burgundy, Claret, and Port,” 36-8. 

59To George Keats, February 14-May 3, 1819 (ed. M. B. Forman, nu, 342. 
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yet there is something else wanting to one who passes his life among Books and 
thoughts on Books.*! 


And a few days later he added: 


Every department of Knowledge we see excellent and calculated towards a great 
whole. I am so convinced of this, that I am glad at not having given away my 
medical Books, which I shall again look over to keep alive the little I know 
thitherwards. . . . An extensive knowledge is needful to thinking people.*2 

He rejoiced that successive ages showed “a grand march of intellect” 
and compared human life to a “Mansion of Many Apartments,” each 
apartment being distinguished by the depth of the thought of the 
men who occupy it.** His most notable utterance of this kind was 
written only a few days earlier than these just referred to:** 


I was purposing to travel over the north this Summer—there is but one thing 
to prevent me—I know nothing I have read nothing and I mean to follow Solo- 
mon’s directions of “get Wisdom—get understanding.” I find cavalier days are 
gone by. I find that I can have no enjoyment in the World but continual 
drinking of Knowledge . . . there is but one way for me—the road lies through 
application study and thought. I will pursue it and to that end purpose re- 
tiring for some years.?° 
Most persons who quote this passage do not give the immediately 
ensuing sentence: “I have been hovering for some time between an 
exquisite sense of the luxurious and a love for Philosophy—were I 
calculated for the former I should be glad—but as I am not I shall 
turn all my soul to the latter.’ Yet this is as truly Keats as the 
preceding dedication to “application study and thought.” Nor do we 
know that the languorous mood was less potent or less frequent than 
the intellectual; indeed, so far as his poetry was concerned it was 
probably the more significant. 

I have omitted from the passage just cited a sentence which ex- 
presses an attitude more at variance with “an exquisite sense of the 
that of service. “I find,” he 





luxurious” than is intellectual zeal 








“1To Reynolds, April 27, 1818. 

82To Reynolds, May 3, 1818. 

83] bid. 

34This is important since it brings within a relatively short time the occasions 
when, so far as we know, Keats felt a strong desire for things of the mind. 

‘°To Taylor, April 24, 1818. To Haydon he wrote (April 10, 1818) that his 
Scottish tour was “a sort of Prologue to the Life I intend to pursue—that is to 
write, to study and to see all Europe.” Cf. his letter to Woodhouse of Decem- 
ber 18, 1818, “I must work—I must read—I must write—I am unable to afford 
time for new acquaintances.” 
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writes, “there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good 


for the world.” Foreign as this is to the popular conception of 
Keats*® it was by no means foreign to his mind. “Now I am never 
alone,” he told a friend, “. . . without placing my ultimate in the 


glory of dying for a great human purpose.’** To another he de- 
clared, “I would jump down Aetna for any great Public Good”;%s 
and to still another, ‘I am ambitious of doing the world some good: if 
I should be spared that may be the work of maturer years.’”’ And 
he wrote his brother, Tom: “I never felt so near the glory of Patriot- 
ism, the glory of making by any means a country happier. This is 
what I like better than scenery.”*” And a year later, when there was 
little chance that he should be spared, he said, “I hope sincerely I 
shall be able to put a Mite of help to the Liberal side of the Question 
before I die.”*! In Keats’s poetry there is little of this, nothing 
of note indeed save some sixty lines in “The Fall of Hyperion.” These 
constitute part of the dialogue between the priestess, Moneta, and the 
poet, who narrowly escaped death in his efforts to reach the altar. 
A few extracts will make clear that at times Keats judged himself 
and presumably his poetry severely because he believed nothing to 
be of much account save easing the heavy burden of his fellow men: 


36Largely because this conception takes little account of “The Fall of Hy- 
perion” or the letters, in which Keats’ humanitarianism finds expression. Yet 
his discerning comment on Milton holds true of Keats himself in many of his 
moods: “He had an exquisite passion for what is properly, in the sense of 
ease and pleasure, poetical Luxury; and with that ... he would fain have been 
content, if he could, so doing, have preserved his self-respect and feel of duty 
performed” (Works, ed H. B. Forman, 1m, 19). 

37To Bailey, June 10, 1818. 

38To Reynolds, April 9, 1818. 

“°To Woodhouse, October 27, 1818. 

49To Tom Keats, June 29-July 2, 1818; cf. “Scenery is fine—but human nature 
is finer” (to Bailey, March 13, 1818). Yet it should be observed that he ex- 
pressed a very different attitude in his letter to Reynolds of August 25, 1819: “for 
the rest of mankind [i.e., all save the few “who have grown as it were a part 
of myself”], they are as much a dream to me as Milton’s Hierarchies. I think 
if I had [health] . . . I could pass my life very nearly alone though it should 
last eighty years.” 

41To Dilke, 22 September, 1819. Cf. the letter to Bailey of October, 1817 
(‘Health and Spirits can only belong unalloyed to the selfish Man—the Man 
who thinks much of his fellows can never be in Spirits’) and those of January 
23 and June 10, 1818, about women’s suffering. 
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“None can usurp this height,” returned that shade, 
“But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 
All else who find a haven in the world, 
Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 
If by a chance into this fane they come, 
Rot on the pavement where thou rotted’st half.” 
“Are there not thousands in the world,” said I... 
“Who love their fellows even to the death, 
Who feel the giant agony of the world, 
And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 
Labour for mortal good? ... 
. sure a poet is a sage; 

A humanist, physician to all men . Ad 

... “Art thou not of the dreamer tribe? 
The poet and the dreamer are distinct . . .” (i. 147-99) 


Professor de Selincourt, to whom students of Keats and Wordsworth 
owe a heavy debt, finds in these verses—which are among the last 
the poet composed—an earnest of the kind of work he would have 
written had he lived: 


After no long time he would have indeed become “a mighty poet of the human 
heart” ... this “other verse” of which he is thinking is not to be found in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes”, or “La Belle Dame sans Merci”, nor vet in his great 
“Odes”, though there, indeed, it is foreshadowed. The “other verse’ was in the 
great poems which he never lived to write, wherein his passionate devotion to 
beauty would have found perfect utterance in an imaginative interpretation of 
actual human life.*? 


This prediction is not, it appears to me, borne out by such evidence 
as we have. For the latest poems—aside from this one—that Keats 
wrote, the “Ode to Autumn” and the “Cap and Bells,” do not present 
“an imaginative interpretation of actual human life” and there is 
every reason to suppose that his projected treatment of “the story 
of Sabrina’ would not have done so. 

It seems probable, therefore, that Professor Garrod is on firmer 
ground when he suggests: 


This passage of Hyperion, a last word from the period, be it remembered, of 
Keats’ failing strength, has impressed criticism more deeply, I fancy, than there 
was need. It has been acclaimed as pointing us to a Keats to whom longer life 
would have brought a deeper poetry, a poetry quickened by the sorrow that 
has no infection of selfishness, the beauty which is beyond the senses. A deeper 
poetry, certainlv, we might with confidence predict; but deeper, I feel, in a 
kind, not less like, but more like, Keats.43 


That is, more like the Odes and the “Eve of St. Agnes,” for Pro- 
42H yperion, a Facsimile of Keats’s Autograph Manuscript, Oxford, 1905, pp. 


29-30. 
43Keats, Oxford, 1926, p. 28. 
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fessor Garrod thinks Keats “the great poet he is only when the senses 
capture him . . . when he does not trouble to find truth at all.’ 
Bernard Shaw, on the other hand, calling attention to Keats’s in- 
dictment*® of those “ledgermen,”’ Isabella’s two brothers, as capitalistic 
profiteers and exploiters, declares, “So Keats is among the prophets 
with Shelley, and, had he lived, would no doubt have come down 
from Hyperions and Endymions to tin tacks as a very fullblooded mod- 
ern revolutionist.’”*° Miss Lowell has still another prediction, though 
a less sweeping one. She regards “Meg Merrilies” and “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci” as ‘“‘a type of poetry which Keats would assuredly 
have tried his hand at again and again had he lived.’** 

There is truth in each of these conflicting prophesies, yet it is 
disturbing to realize that each affirms that Keats would have written 
the kind of poetry that the particular critic wished him to write. The 
fact is that we cannot know. Keats had completed only twenty-four 
years when he ceased composing poetry and his best work was done 
in the nine months before he lapsed into silence. During these months 
he was constantly experimenting with new styles, new verse forms, 
and new genres. There is no reason to suppose that this experiment- 
ing would not have gone on or that he would finally have settled down 
on one or two types of work. Samson Agonistes, written when Milton 
was sixty, is unlike any of its author’s earlier pieces just as Paradise 
Lost is unlike Comus and the “Nativity.” In Milton’s case diversity 
is a fact which we cannot well ignore, but Keats’s achievement is so 
slight in bulk that we may remould his genius nearer to our heart’s 
desire. We are incited to do this, as I have tried to show, by his 
rapid changes of mood and by his vigorous and unqualified assertion 
of the truth, the aspect of life, the mood with which he happened at 
the time to be concerned. But he was a man of wider interests, a 
poet of greater scope than is generally realized. He has in some ways 
received less, in other ways more, than his due because in reading 
what he says of himself we have not remembered his words to Bailey, 
that we should “allow for imagination.” 


447 bid., p. 63. 

4>Tsabella,” xiv-xvi. 

46Keats,” The John Keats Memorial Volume, London, 1921, pp. 175-6. I 

was reminded of this comment by my colleague, Professor L. Wardlaw Miles. 
47 John Keats, 1925, 1, 37. 
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SOME TEXTUAL NOTES BASED ON EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE TOWNELEY MANUSCRIPT 


By MARGARET TRUSLER 
Ririe, Idaho 


In June, 1934, I had the privilege of consulting the only extant 
manuscript of the Towneley mystery plays, which is now in the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California. The following com- 
ments on forms occurring within the so-called Wakefield group of 
the Towneley cycle, are the result of my examination. 

In approaching the manuscript, my objectives were these. I made 
a special point of examining all passages involving irregular or ob- 
scure rime-words, as well as those passages already cited in previous 
textual criticism. I also made line for line comparisons between the 
manuscript and the EETS text of the Wakefield plays and parts of 
plays in the Towneley cycle. 


My comments fall under two heads: (1) those involving previous 
textual criticism; (2) those raising new points. For the greater con- 
venience of the reader, I shall take up the material by plays. 


The first play to be considered is the Mactacio Abel, or play of Cain. 


C 123 a neld (EETS correction with note that MS reads an eld) 
I have verified the manuscript reading, which is clearly an eld. The 
EETS alteration is logical and sound. 

211 Cain (EETS) 
If this interpretation is correct, this is the only occurrence of the 
spelling Cain in the play. On the other hand, there are at least 5 
occurrences of MS Caym (97, 224, 304, 350, 370); at least 5 of MS 
Cam (222, 245, 257, 285, 291); and one of MS Came (233). In 
222 Cam, MS m clearly joins the a. In 211, the a carries a slight 
bulge, and the page is sufficiently thumbworn at this place to sug- 
gest that a light line joining a to the following letter has worn away 
According to this interpretation, the MS form would be read Cam. 
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420 fawt (EETS) 

The MS reading is clearly sawt, though fawt gives the required mean- 
ing.! 

I turn next to a consideration of the Wakefield Noah. Because 
of inclusion in a number of anthologies, this play has received a 
great deal of textual criticism. 

N 108 ne ‘nor’ (EETS emendation of MS then) 

The MS reading then ‘nor’, a rare Nth usage, should be retained, 
as several scholars agree.” 

121 obediand (EETS) 

Zupitza and Schipper call attention to obediund in EETS edition, 
but note MS obediance. The MS, however, reads clearly obediand* 

186 tethee (EETS) 

This form has also been interpreted as techee;* but the MS reading 
is tethee, and should be retained.® 


344 that (EETS) 
This form has also been interpreted as fthay,® though not without 
protest.’ It is my belief that the MS reads thai. Elsewhere, the 
scribe crosses ¢ in that on a level with the cross bar in the letter a. 
The MS here shows no indication of such a stroke. Rather, there 
appears to be a faint diagonal line such as is used to join ai. 


370 yei (EETS) 
This form has also been interpreted as ei ‘the.’ Professor Manly 
accepts yet,” and Professor Sisam believes yei defensible in view of 1. 
353.!° Yei is clearly the MS form and should be retained. 


1This judgment has been corroborated by Captain Haselden, Curator of 
Manuscripts at the Huntington Library. 

2See John Matthews Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperian Drama. (Bos- 
ton, 1897), vol. I; P. E. Dustoor, “Some Textual Notes on the English Mystery 
Plays,” Modern Language Review, XXI (1926), 428; Kenneth Sisam, Four- 
teenth Century Verse & Prose (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1921), p. 263. 

3Julius Zupitza, Alt-und Mittlenglisches Ubungsbuch . . ., achte verbesserte 
Auflage bearbeitet von J. Schipper. (Wien und Leipzig, 1907). 

4See Manly, op. cit., p. 19; Eduard Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben . . ., 
(Berlin, 1867), vol. 1. 

°As Professor Dustoor has pointed out, the New (Oxford) English Dictionary 
records the form teethy (P. E. Dustoor, “Textual Notes on the Towneley Old 
Testament Plays,” Englische Studien, LXIII. (1928), 224.) 

®See Manly, op. cit., p. 24. 

7Professor Dustoor comments that reading thay for MS. that is uncalled for. 
(Eng. Stud., LXIII, 224.). 

SMiatzner, op. cit.; Zupitza and Schipper, op. cit. 

%0p. cit., p. 24. 

lOO p. cit., p. 262. 
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461 now (EETS) 

The MS reading is clearly now, but Professor Child’s emendation to 
How seems to be generally accepted." 

472 thi (EETS) 

For EETS (thi, Professor Kittredge suggested some years ago the 
emendation thou.'- To my knowledge, this emendation has never 
been challenged.'* The MS, however, reads clearly thi. This form 
is defensible and should be retained. The NED records a form thy 
adv. meaning ‘therefore.’ Thus interpreted, the passage makes good 
sense unemended. Interchange between final y and i in spelling is 
sufficiently general in MS to account for thi beside thy adv. Cf. 
whi, why. 

Line 240 of the Prima Pastorum contains the MS form clerge, 
which is emended in the EETS edition to clerge|te. Although this 
emendation improves the metre, clerge is itself a legitimate form and 
itself occurs in 1. 389 of the same play. 

Because of inclusion in a number of anthologies, the Secunda Pas- 
torum has also received a good quota of textual criticism. 

SP 91 of wowyng (EETS) 

Professor Kittredge has suggested that this MS reading is equiva- 
lent to [yong men| awowyng.'! This interpretation is certainly the 
logical one. In view of the occurrence SP 172 of the phrase to ryde 
on wowyng, I suggest emendation of of to on. The mistaken of 
might easily have risen through confusion with the phrase of wedyng, 
which occurs a few words later in the same passage. 

SP 199 gon (EETS interprets MS form as gom, and emends to gon) 
In the MS, the ink of this word is badly worn, but it is my belief 
that the original form in the MS is gone, with the final e almost ob- 
literated. To read m after the o necessitates supposing that the 
scribe terminated m when final, with an up stroke. Comparison with 
other final m’s in the text of this play does not reveal such an up 
stroke as customary. On the other hand, if this stroke be interpreted 
as belonging to a partly obliterated ¢, then the form may be read 
gone, and no emendation is required. 


391 tharmes (EETS) 


a 





Manly, op. cit., p. 27 
12]bid., p. 28, n. 1. 
Adopted by Manly, Child, Adams, Zupitza and Schipper. 


Manly, op. cit., p. 97, n. 1. 
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There has been suggested emendation of this form to ¢tharnes,™% 
In the manuscript, however, the form is tharmes. In view of the 
number of other assonances in the work of the Wakefield author, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that tharmes was intended. 

407 be (EETS) 

Though the MS reading is clearly be, Professor Kittredge’s emenda- 
tion to se seems warranted.'® 

637 so (EETS) 

Though the MS reading is clearly so, Professor Manly’s emendation 
to Do seems warranted.'‘ 

681 Cité virgo (EETS) 

Attention has been called to the fact that Ecce virgo must have been 
intended.'* It seems to me that the MS itself reads Ecce. I have 
compared the initial letter of the word in question with capital E 
in Elezabeth (1. 79 of The Salutation of Elizabeth). 1 have also 
compared it with capital C in the Cain drama. There is, it seems to 
me, closer similarity to E as made by the scribe, than to C. The 
initial letter in SP 681 has a top loop like scribal EF, but the loop 
is merely blurred and faultily penned, as if either the scribe’s pen- 
point had fuzzed, or else he had started an erroneous letter and changed 
it as neatly as he could. The two following letters interpreted as 
it in EETS, may just as warrantably be read cc. 

SP 706 wylles be (EETS) 

This has been emended to wyi/ it be in one instance.'* The MS 
reading is wylles be; and seems entirely plausible in view of similar 
idiom in York. Cf. Y XXVIII 111 willis be; 246, 276 wulles were; 
XXXI 93, 130 willis were. 

One discrepancy between EETS and MS forms in Secunda Pastorum 
is presumably typographical. SP 689 wos ‘was’ of the EETS edition 
is clearly was in the manuscript. 

The following irregular rime-words of Herod (XVI) occur in the 
same form in the manuscript. 

H 165 eres (EETS) 

Since rime in -ars is required, emendation to ars — erres ‘earnest- 








15Manly, op. cit., p. 107. 

167 bid., p. 108, n. 1. 

\7]bid., p. 115. 

18See EETS bracketed note. Also, E. Kélbing, Englische Studien, XXI 
(1895), 165-66. 

19Manly, op. cit., p. 118. 
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money has been suggested.“ This, however, is straining a point. 
The only logical emendation is to read arse, as suggested by Sir 
William Craigie. 

269 sandys (EETS) 

This is also the MS reading. Professor Holthausen has suggested 
the logical emendation to soundys; for the rime requires a form in 
-oundys.*" 

508 rekyn (EETS) 

This is also the MS reading, but the rime requires some form in 
-okyn. Emendation to rokyn ‘krachzen’ has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Holthausen.** It seems to me, however, that the line may be 
more plausibly emended to read: ‘Begyn I to [be wrokyn],’ ie., 
‘avenged.’** 

In H 408, the EETS form fyttys seems to me to be open to quesiion 
as an interpretation of the MS reading. The MS seems rather to 
read syttys. 

In Conspiracy (XX) 29, the EETS edition and the manuscript con- 
cur in the reading displeas you. Since the rime clearly requires a 
form in -ay, Professor Holthausen has logically suggested emendetion 
to display you."* 

In the Bufficting (XXI), the following two discrepancies between 
the manuscript reading and the EETS society version are presum- 
ably the result of typographical error. 

B 282 an (ye it felt) (EETS) 

The manuscript reading is and instead of an. As the EETS edition 
has no note on this form, it seems unlikely that emendation was in- 
tended, and a note concerning the matter was accidentally omitted. 

405 thar (EETS) 

The manuscript reads clearly ther,”° and ther(e is the customary form 
within the line elsewhere in the Wakefield group in Towneley. 

In B 82, the EETS edition corrects MS yes to wyles. This is a 
logical and justified emendation. MS /yes is quite clearly a scribal 


°°F. Holthausen, “Studien zu den Towneley Plays”, Englische Studien, 
LVIII (1924), 163. 

“ILoc. cit. 

“2Loc. cit. 

23C{. SP 614 ‘I wold fayn be wrokyn’; H 493 ‘how I had me wrokyn’; B 175 
‘. . T shall be wrokyn’; J 99 ‘Bot now shall we be wrokyn’. 

“4Op cit., p. 163. 

“"} am indebted to Captain Haselden for his corroborating judgment on 
this form. 
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error, probably unconscious substitution of a synonym suggestive of 
both the form and meaning of the original word. 

Concerning the Scourging (XXII), one point may be raised. The 
EETS version, Scg 56, has gettys. The -ys is an accurate expansion, 
for the manuscript form is gett plus the abbreviatory flourish desig- 
nating final -ys or -es. I believe, therefore, since the rime sequence 
here requires the form gett, that the original form was probably a 
subjunctive ge‘t and the flourish here a scribal error. 

In the Judicium (XXX), the following two discrepancies between 
the manuscript reading and the EETS version are presumably the 
result of typographical error. 

J 99 quote (EETS) 

The MS reading is clearly quoke, the form needed both for the sense 
and the rime scheme.*" 

579 oureward (EETS) 

This obscure and puzzling form is cleared up at once by reference 
to the manuscript, which reads oure ward, i.e., ‘our ward’ or ‘our guard- 
ianship.’ This reading makes perfect sense. 

It may also be that the following discrepancy is due to typographical 
error. In J 253 of the EETS text occurs femellys ‘females.’ In the 
MS the word reads femallys, the expected form. 


26Professor Holthausen, op. cit., p. 167, notes that quote is probably a typo- 
graphical error. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES ON WIT AND SCIENCE 


By SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


The manuscript of John Redford’s Wit and Science, preserved in 
the British Museum, has not been sufficiently or carefully studied, 
even though it has been edited no less than three times. In 1848 Mr. 
Halliwell (-Phillipps) published a moderately faithful transcript of the 
play directly from the manuscript; regarding the document itself he 
said only that it is “unfortunately imperfect” and that it is “prob- 
ably contemporary with the author.” In 1897 Professor Manly pub- 
lished his notable Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, in which 
he included a considerably modernized but accurate reprint of Halli- 
well’s text, with the important addition, however, of certain essential 
stage-directions and some excellent emendations.! Regarding the manu- 
script he had nothing to say. Ten years later the indefatigable but 
not very scholarly John S. Farmer published the play in his Lost 
Tudor Plays, giving a wholly modernized text. Notwithstanding an 
examination of the manuscript and a study of the two preceding texts, 
Farmer introduced a number of serious and wholly inexcusable mis- 
readings and departures from the original. As regards the manuscript 
he offered only the information that it is in the shape of a memorandum- 
book (p. 471) and that the play ends with “Redford’s signature” (p. 
470). Seeing that there is no certain signature of Redford’s known 
to be in existence, this was a rather rash statement. 

In 1908 Farmer published what looks like, and is said to be, a 
very good collotype facsimile of The Play of Wit and Science. In 
this he assigns the composition to “c. 1550” but does not repeat his 
positive assertion about Redford’s “signature,” although he does say 
that “in all probability the manuscript is in John Redford’s own 
handwriting” (p. v). 

The only other worth while study of this old comedy that we are 








1Dr. Adolphus W. Ward seems to have been ignorant of the existence of this 
edition. His History of English Dramatic Literature, 1899, I, 127, note 3, men- 
tions only the edition by Halliwell. That is perhaps why he makes the mistake 
of saying (op. cit., p. 128) that Idleness is trying to teach Ignorance (sic) how 
to spell “Ingland.” 
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acquainted with is Professor H. Hauke’s pamphlet, Jon Redford’s 
Moral play, “The play of Wit and Science,’ u. seine spatere Bear- 
beitung, which was published at Krems in 1904. But the work in 
question, based upon Halliwell’s book, says not a word about the 
manuscript.” 

Neither in the manuscript nor in the modern texts is the play 
divided into acts or scenes. Collier (op. cit., p. 345) says: “The 
division of the Moral-play into acts and scenes was the work of the 
anonymous author who revised and modernised the production of John 
Redford,” but what he means thereby is beyond our comprehension, 
unless he was thinking of the anonymous old play, The Marriage of 
Wit and Science. <A reading of the play gives the impression that it 
was written for uninterrupted performance. 

The play constitutes only part of the oblong note-book of which it 
is a constituent. John Redford’s name occurs at the end of the play 
(“Thus endyth the play of wyt & science’ made by master Jhon red- 
ford/’’), at the end of a fragment (the last ten lines) of a lost inter- 
lude and at the end of each of seven ballads. These ballads or poems 
are interspersed among others to which are appended the names of 
John Heywood, John Thorne, Myles Huggarde, Master Knyght, and 
“Thomas Pridioxe.’”* It is safe, therefore, to assume provisionally 
that this note-book was some gentleman’s or scholar’s commonplace- 
book which had been made for him by a professional scribe working 
from other transcripts of the originals. The likelihood that he would 
have had so many originals to work from is not great. 

The script in which the play is written, says Farmer (in his fac- 
simile), “is that of the middle sixteenth century, say 1530-50.” But 
his statement is undoubtedly based on his pre-judgment that the 
manuscript is a holograph, not on the paleographic peculiarities of 
the document. As far as the handwriting goes, the manuscript might 
have been written any time in the second half of the sixteenth century 
or even a little later. An examination of the paper might throw light 
on the date of the document. 

With the exception of one stage-direction, the name of a speaker 
(“honeste recreacyon’’) opposite line 321 (Professor Manly’s number- 


“John P. Collier discusses the play in his History of English Dramatic Poetry, 
1831, II, 342-345, but expresses no views regarding the character of the docu- 
ment. 

’For some information about these persons the reader is referred to Mr. 
Halliwell (op. cit., p. vii). 
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ing), and the deleted stage-direction (“‘all goeth out’) opposite line 
539, the transcript of the play was written by one person, even though 
not at one sitting. In a number of places, especially in the interlinea- 
tions and in some of the stage-directions, the handwriting at first 
inspection looks as though a second penman had been engaged on 
the manuscript, but careful examination shows that this was not the 
case. Unfortunately, therefore, the corrections and alterations cannot 
be attributed to the author of the play. 

Farmer notes that the play is written in such a manner that the 
lines run ‘across the short width of the page, so that the ‘gutter’ is 

. at the top of the page, and not, as in [the] facsimile, in the 
left-hand margin.” The leaves are numbered on the recto in the 
upper left-hand corner, 7.e., near the gutter. The play begins, in the 
middle of a scene, on the recto of folio 9; apparently eight leaves have 
been lost. Whether all these missing leaves related to the play, 
there is no way of saying, but it is not impossible. Mr. Halliwell says 
(op. cit., p. 3): “Several leaves of music by Redford are preserved 
at the commencement of the volume.” If this is so, and it probably 
is so, only very little of the play may be missing. Throughout the 
book there is writing on both sides of the leaves. After folio 9 the 
scribe numbered the leaves with lower case letters, beginning with a 
and ending with g*, instead of with numerals. As usual, folio 7 is 
followed by folio k, there being no j. In every instance the letter 
indicating the folio is placed between two dots. At the bottom (iee., 
at the right margin) of each recto (but one) the scribe wrote the 
words “verte folm,” i.e., “turn the leaf.’ (Once he wrote “verte 
folyn.”’) So that at present the play consists of thirty-four pages, not 
counting the three pages of songs which are contained in another part 
of the book, each page measuring approximately 734 inches in length. 
The script page ranges from 614 to 634 inches. The number of lines 
on a page runs from 28 to 38. It may as well be added here that, 
according to Professor Manly’s numeration, the total number of lines 
in the play, the songs included, is 1051. If we assume that the 
missing folios consisted of an ownership leaf, a leaf of contents, a 
title-page (with a list of the dramatis personae) for the play, and 
five leaves of text, we may conjecture that the play originally consisted 





‘It is greatly to be regretted that Professor Manly has not published his 
promised “reconstruction of the plot of the missing part,” which he said (op. 
cit, p. 421) would appear in volume 3 of his book. See footnote number 9. 
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of (at the most) 1400 lines, not too many for performance by a 
group of boy actors. 

Someone has renumbered the leaves, putting the number “14” in 
very modern looking figures, in pencil, in the lower left-hand corner 
of the recto of folio a (of the facsimile), “15” in the corresponding 
corner of folio 6, and so forth up to “29” on g’. Some other person 
numbered the leaves in the lower right-hand corner (of the facsimile), 
also in pencil, but his numbering is always two less than the other 


7 995 


numbering; so that he ends the play on the verso of leaf “27. 


The songs which are introduced into the play occur on leaves 
numbered y (‘46” and ‘“44”) and z (“47” and “45”). The verso 
of folio z is blank. It should be noted that the style of calligraphy 
in which these songs are written is different from that of the play 
proper. This is especially noticeable in the letters a, g, h, p, w, and in 
the ampersand. But, for all that, it is certain, from the formation 
of majuscular A and J and some of the lower case letters that one 
scribe wrote both the play and the songs. The point is of importance 
because it shows that the scribe was a skilled penman, in all prob- 
ability a professional, and that he wrote several styles of script. Unless 
we realize this we may be misled into thinking that some of the cor- 
rections in the play (other than the two previously noted) are by 
another person. 

As in several other Elizabethan dramatic manuscripts, individual 
speeches are separated from one another by a horizontal line extending 
across the full width of the page; the names of the speakers, in sec- 
retary script, are written out in full in the left margin (varying in 
width from one to one and a half inches) opposite the opening line 
of a speech and separated from it (as a rule) by an oblique virgule. 
On the whole, the tendency was to put the stage-directions, most of 
which were inserted after the play had been transcribed, in the left 
margin, just under the names of the speakers and in secretary script. 
Occasionally, as at the bottom of folio c’, after line 224, the scribe 
left a space for the elaborate stage-direction which he inserted (in 
a coarser and cruder hand) at some subsequent time. Not infre- 
quently additional stage-directions were inserted to the right of the 
speeches of the person involved in the action, as, for example, the 


5I have no hesitation in suggesting that these numerals may be the handiwork 
of Collier and of Halliwell, respectively. 
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words “here Wyt fallyth downe & dyeth,” opposite line 210. As in 
other manuscript plays, and even in printed plays of the Jacobean 
period, €.g., the First Folio version of Troilus and Cressida, the name 
of a speaker is often omitted if he is a person who has just entered 
or if his name heads the list of those entering.* That the stage- 
directions were written after the text is shown by these facts: in some 
places the scribe had to write these directions in smaller letters so 
as to crowd the matter into the insufficient space he had left for it; 
in some instances, e.g., line 931, the added stage-direction overlaps 
part of the initial word of the speech;* in at least two instances a 
stage-direction was added by another hand, and in some instances the 
stage-direction is obviously an addition in a larger and coarser style 
of penmanship, e.g., the words “‘cuth in. wt a pycture of wyt” opposite 
lines 42-44. The most obvious and instructive example of this occurs 
opposite line 283 (folio c*), where the scribe found it difficult to 
squeeze in the words “here cdfort quicknes & strength go out” in 
such a manner as not to obliterate the word “nay.” 


What is perhaps even more important to note is the fact that the 
names of the speakers were in most instances added after the play 
or each page had been transcribed. Because of this the names are 
sometimes crowded in, sometimes they run uphill (so as not to overlap 
the text), and sometimes they are incorrect. A good illustration of 
one of these phenomena is to be seen on the verso of folio g in con- 
nection with lines 490 and 491. 

The only punctuation mark employed by the scribe throughout the 
play is the virgule, and even this occurs so infrequently and so law- 
lessly that it is hardly of any value as a guide to a reader or actor. 
Modern editors, therefore, differ in their punctuation of certain lines. 
Abbreviations, especially the use of c# and cé for the syllables com, 
come, and cum, are very frequent. The ser and per brevigraphs occur 
rarely. Only exceptionally does a line of verse or the name of a 
person begin with a majuscule. 








®Modern texts give a false impression as to this matter. Thus, for example, 
after line 208 the manuscript has “Tedyiousnes” (the speaker) opposite line 209 
and directly under it the direction “rysyth vp”(ie., he rises as he speaks) ; 
Professor Manly, printing “Tedyiousnes rysyth up” above line 209, has to print 
“[Tedy]” to the left of the speech. 

7Opposite line 931 the scribe wrote “confidens,’ made his virgule, and subse- 
quently added “ciith [ie., cometh] raining in”; the th of “cith” overlaps the 
h of the word “how.” 
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The scribe made the typical blunders of his tribe: he omitted words 
and lines, repeated words and lines, assigned speeches to the wrong 
speaker, corrected his errors by deletions, insertions, interlineations, 
and alterations, and omitted many needed stage-directions.. He evi- 
dently had difficulty occasionally in reading the manuscript he was 
copying, for we find him now and then leaving space for matter which 
was subsequently added. 

In all probability the manuscript which the scribe had before him 
was a theatrical prompt-copy. This would explain the presence of so 
many elaborate stage-directions. 

The following commentary is intended to correct some of the mod- 
ern editors’ errors and to throw some light on dramatic manuscripts 
of the Elizabethan era and on the ways of scribes of the period. 

Line 1—The name of the speaker is given as “Reason,” even though 
within the line the name is written “reson” and in the stage-direction 
opposite line 10 it is “resone.”” Here we have clear proof that a 
difference in orthography in stage-directions and in text does not prove 
the presence of more than one scribe, pace Professor J. D. Wilson. 
Line 16.—¥F (i.e., Farmer) reads “the one with the tother.” The MS. 
reads “the tone wyth the toother,” and so do H (i.e., Halliwell) and M 
(i.e., Manly). 

Line 18—‘That maketh my daughter to wish to win him:” so F, 
but the others all read “makth.” It is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of this manuscript that the scribe almost invariably omits 
the ¢ in front of final th. That this was not done metri gratia is 
proved by its constant occurrence even in stage-directions. Thus, for 
example, in the direction after line 910 we find “‘cuth” (for “cometh”), 
“bryngth” and “sayth.” 

Line 24.—‘“‘strawe.” The scribe began to write another word, perhaps 
“for,” then changed this to “th” (for “the’’) and finally made it 
“strawe.” 

Line 25.—All read “worldly” but the MS. reads “woldly.” The word 
before this, now rendered by ‘‘of,” was originally ‘“‘as’’ and now is “af.” 
Line 28.—‘welbestowde.”” The 6 changed from an / and the ¢ from 
an #. H, M, and F err in reading “well.” The scribe probably mistook 
the word for “‘wellshowde.” See note on line 846. 

Line 29—‘aprove.” F, without a word of comment, reads “prove.” 
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Line 32.—‘to refresh my soone wyt.” The author meant to say, “To 
refresh my son Wit,” and so, no doubt, H and M understood the words, 
but F reads, ‘To refresh me soon, Wit,”’. 

Lines 35-36.—*‘ Recreation; .. . report,”. So M and F; H has a colon 
after ‘“Recreacion.” I prefer to transpose the comma and the semi- 
colon, as more in keeping with the virgule after “report” in the MS. 
Line 41—The scribe omitted ‘“‘yst” and subsequently interlineated it. 
Line 50.—The scribe wrote “of” (the first word of line 51) at the 
end of this line and then deleted it. This kind of anticipation of words 
to come and their deletion is quite common in Elizabethan (and, no 
doubt, other) manuscripts. 

Line 54.—‘yt lakth but lyfe ’. Collier (/.c.) reads, “Yt laketh but 
the life.” 

Line 59.—‘apose”’. So the MS. and H. M reads “apese” and F “ap- 
pease’. The scribe very often makes e¢’s like o’s; his text is there- 
fore often doubtful. 

Line 63—‘how neately & feately’. This was originally—and incor- 
rectly—‘so neately & so feately’. The first “so” was corrected by 
the interlineation of a w and the alteration of the s into an /, and 
the second “so” was heavily deleted. “The author would not have made 





these mistakes. 

Line 70.—“abowte” changed from ‘“‘obowte”. We shall note only a 
few such literal corrections. 

Line 72.—‘riinynge’’, not “Runnynge”. 

Line 74—“What do ye here except he would fight?” So F. All 


re 
others read, correctly, “ye” instead of “he”. 
Line 75.—“agayne”. The MS. reads “a gayne” in accordance with a 
fairly common usage of scribes during the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
eras. Such peculiarities ought to be retained in modern texts because 





they furnish clues to textual emendations. 

Line 85.—*wyth” altered to “with” by H and M. F modernizes 
throughout. 

Line 96.—‘youe™ changed from “yom’’(?). 

Lines 97-98 —“‘weapen” and “threten” were originally “weapon” and 
“threton’”. Why the alteration? 

Line 104.—‘whych way than”. It is noteworthy that the author or 
his transcriber constantly wrote “than” for “then” and “then” for 
“than”, irrespective of the requirements of the rhyme. It may be a 
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clue to his speech, especially when we find him writing “‘parell’’ for 
“peril”. 

Line 113.—‘is not here weapon”. Should we not emend to ‘‘a weapon’’? 
Line 120.—‘“ofyce”. Originally “hofyce’”. Such a cockneyism in a 
transcriber may be responsible for Lady Macbeth’s “hit” in Macbeth, 


I, v, 47. 

Line 121.—‘not for the feeld”’. The words ‘for the’ were omitted 
and then interlined. 

Lines 123-124.—“returne .. . burne”’. So all the editors, but there 


is no question that the MS. reads, correctly, “returnd” and ‘‘burnd”. 
Line 136.—‘as ye shall see”. Without any reason F reads “And” 
instead of ‘‘as”’. 

Line 145.—This use of the word ‘“‘dysese”’ (i.e., dis-ease) lends some 
support to the Second Folio’s emendation of “dis-ease”? for ‘“‘dis-eate”’ 
in Macbeth, V, iii, 21. 

Line 150.—After this line the scribe wrote and wiped out “that thus”, 
the first two words of line 152. 

Line 157.—H correctly reads “here’’, but M and H emend (correctly) 
to “her’’. 

Line 162.—The t in “bete” changed from an s. 

Line 165.—An alteration in the first e of ‘“‘mee’’. 

Line 166.—A correction after the a in “am”. 

Line 171.—The stage-direction “‘cith in wt a vyser over hys hed” 
is obviously an addition made with a coarser pen and at a later time. 
This is also true of “‘exceat in struccion” to the left of line 140. 

Line 176.—‘rownd evry way” has not been explained. The first word 
is probably an error for “rowne’, i.e., “run’’, resulting from the oc- 
currence of “rownd”’ in line 180. 

Line 178—H read “What cares what way”, mistaking a J for an 
s after “care”; the other editors have followed him, but M saw the 
difficulty and queried whether we should not read “what care I” or 
“Who cares”. 

Line 182.—H erred in reading “To swete in my skin” and has been 
followed by the editors. The MS. correctly and plainly reads “swele”, 
i.e., “swell”. Tediousness swells with pride and courage. 


Line 186.—The 7 changed from an & in “slayne’”’. 


Line 191.—M reads “‘A’ the fyrst blow”, inserting an apostrophe after 
the first word. The MS. nowhere has an apostrophe to indicate 
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elisions. F substitutes “At” for the “a” of the MS. We probably 
have here an instance of a kind of absorption of a consonant which 
occurs fairly frequently in Shakspere, notably in The Winter’s Tale. 
Line 193.—There is an interesting error in this line in the manuscript. 
The scribe misread “here sir” (the word “sir” having been written 
by the author or another scribe as an s brevigraph) for “here f” and 
wrote “hereof”, then, realizing his mistake, he smudged out the o. 
The editors err in printing “syr”. 

Lines 199-201.—These lines, which were subsequently erased with three 
heavy horizontal strokes, appear thus in the MS.: 


studye / vpon hym dylygence / better nay 
dylygence / better nay studye why shoold we fray 
studye / for J am wery my hed akth sore 


There seems to be ro reason for the deletion, and it will be noted 
that the next line (line 202), spoken by Diligence, requires Study’s 
deleted line. Besides, the deletion leaves line 202 without a rhyme. 
The original manuscript must have been in a confused state here. 
Line 200.—Professor Kittredge, says M, suggested that “fray” was a 
misreading (by H or by the scribe?) of “stay”. This is doubtful; 
“fray” is probably a corruption of “fear” for the sake of a rhyme with 
“nay” (line 199). See the Oxford Dictionary. 

Line 206.—Two or three letters, probably “‘syr’, are smudged out 
before “take” in the MS. 

Line 208.—F improperly reads “ask” instead of ‘‘axe’”. The spelling 
“axe” occurs several times in this note-book. 

Line 210.—To the right of this line the scribe subsequently wrote the 
stage-direction “here wyt fallyth downe”; on an occasion subsequent 
to this he added the improper words “& dyeth”. Wit is not dead but 
in a stupor. The author could not have been guilty of this blunder. 
Line 220.—M incorrectly reads “no-more” for “no more”. 

Line 224.—It should be noted that in the stage-direction which follows 
this line the words “& knele” are a subsequent interlineation. The 
author undoubtedly intended to write “they knele and [then] go 
abowt wyt”, not “they go and knele abowt wyt”. 

Line 229.—F reads “medicine” where all others read “medson.” 

Line 261.—“Recreation” in H and M an error for “recreacion”’. 

Line 267.—H accidentally omitted the word “done” after “have”. M 
conjecturally supplied “do” (!) as a substitute for the missing word. 
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Line 270.—‘haue” is an interlineation. At the end of the line the 
scribe wrote “chance” (the first word of line 271) and crossed it out. 
Line 271.—At the end of this line the scribe wrote ‘the more to blame 
ye” (cf. line 272) and crossed it out. 

Line 282.—To the left of this line the scribe wrote ‘al go out/ save 
honest recre”’, but then he changed his mind and wrote (to the left of 
and partly under line 283) “here cOfort quiknes & strength go out”. 
Line 282.—“hence’. The first e altered from o, the scribe having mis- 
taken “hence” for “home’”’. 

Line 288.—After line 287 the scribe wrote the stage-direction “‘exceat”’. 
It was on a later occasion, after he had drawn a line under the speech 
of “Reson” that he wrote the words “fare well” (not ‘“‘Fare-well’”). 
Line 294.—For “marriage” the scribe, in accordance with his habit of 
splitting words, wrote “mary age’’, but this must not be represented 
in a modern text, as H and M do, by “mary-age”’. 

Line 295.—It would perhaps be better to read “‘even so?” instead of 
“even so!”’. The MS. has no punctuation mark. 

Line 299.—F alters the scribe’s “trothe” to ‘truth’, thus making the 
author’s rhyme (with “goth”, line 301) even worse than his rhymes 
oiten are, especially as F also prints “goeth” instead of “goth”. F 
often takes such unwarranted liberties with his author. 

Line 297.—H misprinted “lycence” for “lysence”. M _ had no choice 
but to follow him. 

Line 310.—Wholly without warrant, H (only) printed “honesté” (with 
an accent above the final e¢). Such accents occur nowhere in the MS. 
Line 320.—‘J” deleted before “ye”. 

Line 323M is undoubtedly right in reading “cumbryng” for H’s 
“cum bryng” and F’s “‘cumbering’. The MS. reads “ctbryng”’. 

Line 330.—The MS. clearly reads “Whose ever”; there is no need 
for changing this to ‘“‘whose-ever” (\f). F strangely reads ““Whoso- 
ever”’. 

Line 332.—The elaborate stage-direction after this line presents a 
number of interesting features: it was seemingly inserted subsequently 
into a space which had been left for it. The last part of this direction 
originally read “& so falyth downe on evry syde”, i.e., Wit went stum- 
bling about the stage: then ‘‘on every syde” was struck out with several 
strokes of the pen and “in Jdellnes lap” was written underneath. A 
few letters are smudged out after the fourth word of the stage-direction. 
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Line 334.—This whole line was originally omitted and subsequently 
crowded in between lines 333 and 335. That the speech was part 
of the original text is proved by the (incorrect) assignment of the next 
speech (line 335) to “honest recreacion”. When the scribe discovered 
his error he deleted “honest recreacion” (opposite line 335) as well as 
the correct assignment to “Wyt” and had to write “Wyt” over again. 
Line 335.—The word “synce” at the end of this line is suspicious. 
As a rhyme for “gramercys” in line 334 it is even worse than many 
of Redford’s dreadful rhymes. F and M separate it from the words 
preceding it by a comma; but what this signifies is beyond me. 

Line 354.—The editors (M and F) put a dash for the necessary ques- 
tion mark after this line. 

Line 355.—At the end of this line all the editors put a question mark 
instead of the necessary exclamation point. 

Line 357.—In the word “thow”, at the end of the line, the scribe 
inserted an ornamental dot into the w,—the only instance of such a 
dot in a final letter that I have met with in my studies of Elizabethan 
manuscripts. 

Line 359.—‘cawlyst”. There is an alteration in the first part of the 
word. 

Line 360.—F unwarrantably reads “Ordering” instead of “ordryng”. 
Line 363.—This line originally read, “the dyvyll set fyre out for now 
must J”; the word “out” was subsequently deleted and another pen- 
man (? the writer of the name opposite line 321) interlined ‘“‘one the”. 
I repeat, this is not an author’s holograph. 

Line 367.—F reads “sayest”’ for “sayst”’. 

Line 370.—After the word “gerle’’ the manuscript has a period, the 
only period in this MS. 

Line 372.—‘‘devlyshnes”. F “‘devilishness”’. 

Line 374.—“bringth”. F “bringeth”. In this line Collier (/.c.) omits 
the word “lo”. 

Line 376.—Is “cimyng” an error for “cunnyng”? Collier (/.c.) $9 
reads. 

Line 381.—Collier inserts “and” before “pypyng”. 

Line 382.—For “vnthryftnes” F reads “unthriftiness”’. 

Line 386.—Is it far-fetched to suggest that “poore” stands here for 
“pure”, i.e., “innocent’’? 
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Line 387.—The last two words of this line cannot now be deciphered,— 
at any rate, not in the facsimile. 

Line 389.—‘ys” changed from “yo”’. 

Line 391.—F “Goeth” for “goth’’. 

Line 401.—‘‘frames”. The r changed from an o. 

Line 409.—‘“in deede”. This should not be printed “‘in-deede’. The 
scribe often breaks up his words, e.g., “wyth in” for “within”. 

Line 414.—‘bryngth” corrected from “brynth”. F reads “bringeth”. 
“all” interlined above a conspicuous caret. 

Line 415.—In “dystroyng” an o was changed to an r. 

Line 423.—F improperly substitutes “Ye” for ‘“‘yt’’. 

Line 424.—F reads “‘heareth” instead of “hearth”. 

Line 428.—‘‘knave”’ corrected from ‘“Kave’’(?). None of the editors 
explains the meaning of the word “Kreepe”’ at the end of this line. 
May it not be an error for ““Keep’’? 

Line 429.—“neque nox neque sensus”. The only words in roman 
script in this MS. 

Line 433—F reads “‘sleepeth” for “sleepth”’. 

Line 440.—‘“nother” altered to “neither” by F.—H accidentally omit- 
ted the word “yet” before “well” and all the editors follow him. 
Line 455.—The scribe omitted the words “wher was thou borne’’ and 
subsequently crowded them in above the line he had previously drawn. 
Line 455.—H. M. and F read “‘i-bore’”’, though the MS. has “J bore”. 
Line 456.—H prints ‘“what’s” for “whats”, though the MS. nowhere 
has an apostrophe. In this line the scribe probably omitted “of” in 
front of “Jngland”’. 

Line 467.—‘‘sayth”’ altered from “‘sayd”’. 

Line 474.—In front of “noo” the scribe originally wrote “Jdlenes’’, but 
subsequently deleted this and wrote, in small letters, “Jngnorans”’. 
Line 475.—The scribe’s “no” is surely an error for “now”. M reads 
“No[w]” and F silently reads “Now”. 

Line 490.—Below line 489 (“hys ss ss ss") is a speech consisting 
of one word (‘J’), assigned to “Jdlenes”; below this is a speech 
(also consisting of the word “J” only) which is crossed out together 
with the name of the speaker (‘“Jngnorance”). This deletion seems 
to have been made with a wet sponge or cloth. 

Line 491.—The name “Jngnorance”’ is smudged out above the name 
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‘‘Jdellnes” preceding the word “J”. The scribe did not find it easy 
to transcribe this lesson. 

Line 493.—All the editors read “can me that same” but the scribe 
wrote “cu (i.e., come) me that same.”” Perhaps “ci” stands for “cun”, 
i.e., “con”. 

Line 495.—After “Jch can not tell” the MS. has a virgule, H has a 
comma, F a dash, and M a question mark. An exclamation mark 
would probably serve the purpose best to express Idleness’s disgust. 
This applies also to the punctuation mark after “be” in line 506 
(where F has an exclamation mark).—“sayst”. F alters to “sayest”. 
Lines 503-505.—From Thomas Middleton’s holographic transcript of 
A Game at Chesse we know that even an author may copy his verses 
incorrectly. 

Lines 507 and 511.—‘“hyt”’. 

Line 511.—This line originally read “ah god save hyt / so wysely 
hyt spekyth”, but it was obviously absurd to make the sleeping Wit 
“speak wisely’. The scribe, therefore, undoubtedly following his 
author, deleted ‘“‘spekyth’” and wrote “doth sleepe” (to rhyme with 
‘“creepe” in line 512); then, realizing that one cannot sleep “wysely”, 
he deleted this word and interlined “sweetly”. Besides “so wysely 
hyt spekyth” is a repetition from line 507. The scribe was not at 
his best when he was transcribing this page. He copied lines 503-505 
incorrectly, and when he wrote “sleepe’”’ he had to change the / from 
a p. Perhaps his inattention, combined with sleepiness, is responsible 
for the three cockneyisms on this page (folio 4’). 

Line 516.—“‘wone”. F changes to “one’’. Here we have good proof 
that “one” was not always pronounced “oan”. In line 541 we have 
“won” for “one’’, and in line 996 we have “wone” again. 

Line 517.—‘“‘scantlye’’. F reads “scantily”. 

Line 520.—‘“begynth”. F reads “beginneth”. 

Line 521—The editors all read “new” but the scribe seems to have 
written ‘“‘now”’. 

Line 522.—* ’Twool”. The MS. has two Is. 

Line 524.—F accidentally, no doubt, omitted the word “byde” before 
= 

Line 525.—F alters “Jngnorance” to “Ingnorancy” and therefore has 
to emend by adding ’s in brackets. He also reads “Science[’s]” though 
“sciens’’ is good Elizabethan style. 
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Line 527.—‘this”. Is this a scribal error for “thie’’? 

Line 529.—F improperly inserts a comma after “J”. 

Line 538.—All editors read “his”, but the MS. correctly reads “‘this”’. 
Line 539.—In the left margin opposite this line another hand wrote 
and deleted the words “all goeth out”. After line 540 the stage- 
direction ‘“‘exceat” is deleted. M added after line 540 the direction 
“Exit Idlenes.”’ 

Line 545.—H incorrectly gave the first word of this line as “Thy”. 
M emended to “That” and suggested that ‘“‘Thys’’ would be better; 
the MS. reads “‘that’”.—‘clevth’; F reads “cleaveth”. 

Line 553.—‘parson”. F, “person”. This happens also in lines 593 
and 710. 

Lines 567-574.—These eight lines occupy less than an inch in the MS. 
and were evidently crowded in after the rest had been written. In 
the upper right hand corner of the box which had been left for these 
lines, the scribe subsequently scribbled the stage-direction, “here the 
cu in wt uyoles”’. 

Line 570.—‘wylth”; F, “‘willeth”’. 

Line 572.—‘lyvth”. The scribe began to write “lyvyth”; F, “liveth”. 
Line 576.—‘doo” (H and M) for ‘doe’. In line 579 the rhyming 
word is “toe”, not “too”’. 

Line 577.—¥F alters the “infortunate” of the scribe to ‘“‘Unfortunate”’. 
Line 578.—H and M read “‘redoublyng”’ in stead of “redooblyng”’. 
Line 580.—Read “teres” for H’s “‘teares’’. 

Line 583—F changes “faverth” to “favoreth”’. 

Line 584.—“yow”’ deleted and followed by ‘“‘youe” in another hand. 
Line 590.—F changes “remaynth” to “remaineth’. F evidently had 
his own ideas about Redford’s verse but he nowhere tells us what 
they were. 

Line 593.—‘‘our”’ is preceded by a deleted p in the MS. 

Line 602.—F reads ‘“‘sendeth” for the “sendth” of the MS. and “ad- 
vance” for its “avawnce’’.—‘‘your” is the reading of all the editors, 
but the MS. has “yon” the m being an interlineation—‘‘degré”. So H; 
there are no accents anywhere in the MS. 

Line 603.—‘thank the world” is the reading of the MS., but F thought 
it necessary to change this to “thank thee, World!”’. 

Line 606.—F reads “looketh”; the MS. has “‘lookth”’. 

Line 613.—The scribe smudged out two or three letters in front of 
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“setth” (altered by F to “setteth” here as well as in line 617): in 
the next line he wrote ‘“carthe” but then squeezed in an ¢ between 
the r and the ¢. 

Line 614.—F reads “sayeth”; the MS. has “sayth”, 

Line 619.—‘faveryg” (not “favering’, as H and M read) interlined 
because it is at the end of a long line. 

Line 635.—¥F reads “hehaviour” instead of “behavoure”, an etymo- 
logically correct form of the word. 

Line 639.——At the end of this line the scribe wrote and smudged out 
“of th’, the beginning of the next verse. 

Line 645.—MS. has “Jt” but all editors read “it”, substituting a lower 
case ? for an upper case J, as often elsewhere in this play. 

Line 646.—It is noteworthy how much less Mr. Redford was addicted 
to the use of proverbs than the unknown author of The Marriage of 
Wit and Wisdom. 

Line 649.—“had”’, altered from “hat”. 

Line 650.—‘an’’, deleted in front of “‘on”’. 

Line 653—A question mark should follow “ye”. 

Line 655.—A word has been washed out after “hath”. 

Line 661.—‘long” deleted after “this”.—‘spent” altered from “spét”. 
Line 662.—‘othe” (part of “other” — “either”) deleted after “had”. 
—‘‘ctime” altered from “cum”. 

Line 663.—‘trothe” altered from “‘troth”’. 

Line 666—M says (in a footnote, page 444) that the MS. reads 
‘“cumne” and that H corrected this to “cum”; but the MS. reads “cu”. 
—‘by’—the 6 altered from an n. 

Line 668.—F substitutes “Ingnorancy” for “Jngnorance”. He does 
this also in lines 671 and 672. 

Line 670.—“him”—the h follows an unnecessary c. F reads “serveth” 
instead of ‘‘servth’’. 

Line 674.—“lovth” altered from “lovd”. F reads “loveth”’. 

Line 675—For “mine own” (MS. has “my nowne”) F reads “my 
own.” He does this also in lines 689 and 690. 

Line 681—For “nedth” of the MS. F reads “needeth’’—‘“all” is in- 
terlined above a caret. 

Line 684.—‘‘my harte” interlined above deleted “youre”. 

Line 685.—The scribe began to rewrite line 684, but wrote only the 
first word and part of the letter d; he saw his mistake and deleted it. 
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Line 691.—¥ needlessly alters “arrand” to ‘‘arrant’’ both in this line 
and in line 693.—‘hence” is an interlineation above deleted “what”. 
Line 696.—‘“‘a sweryng”. There is no need for printing ‘“a-sweryng”, 
Line 699.—The scribe originally wrote “by the mas madam ye can no 
good”, his eye having caught line 695, but he realized his mistake 
(after having drawn a line under the verse), deleted the last five words 
and interlined “call me foole once agayne’’. 

Line 701.—Just above this line (at the top of folio /") the scribe had 
written “science / Art’; realizing that he was repeating line 696, he 
deleted the two words. 

Line 710.—‘shoow”. The first two letters altered from kn. 

Line 718.—F emends ‘“showthe” to ‘‘showeth” though it spoils the 
rhyme with “lothe” (line 717). 

Line 724.—‘good”’ deleted in front of ‘‘vglye’’, the scribe’s eye having 
caught the word from line 723. 

Line 734.—After “browght vp” the scribe wrote “among t” (cf. line 
732), deleted this and wrote beneath it the words “wyth Jdellnes in 
her scoole” and drew a line under this; then he realized that Science’s 
speech was not finished, deleted the line (not the words) and con- 
tinued with the speech. 

Line 738.—In this line, F prints “God’s” where the MS. has “gogs”. 
See lines 751, 753, 757, and 761. 

Line 741.—‘but” is interlined above deleted ‘‘out”’. 

Line 742.—Though the rhyme (with “both”) requires “gothe” (as the 
MS. reads), F alters to “goeth”. Was F’s pronunciation or his schol- 
arship at fault? 

Line 743.—“‘by” interlined above deleted “for”. 

Line 750.—‘doth”. Is this an old plural or scribe’s English? In a 
Shaksperian text one modern editor would call it ‘“‘compositor’s gram- 
mar.” 

Tine 754—‘‘aylth” altered from ‘“‘alth’. F, of course, reads “aileth”’. 
Tine 758—‘looke” altered from “loke”. When all is said, this scribe 
"vas not indifferent to orthographic propriety—of a sort. 

Tine 759.—“evry chone”, i.e., “every each one” (our “each and every 
one’). M reads “evrychone” (after H) and F “everyone”. The 
philologists tell us that the original form of “every” was “ever each”. 
Another example of ‘“evrychone” occurs in this manuscript book in 
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John Heywood’s poem, “The sufficiency of grace” (Halliwell’s title) in 
Halliwell’s text (op. cit., p. 61). 

Line 762.—For “Jngnorance” (a correct Elizabethan possessive) F 
reads “Ignorance[’s]’’. 

Line 763.—‘bable” is an old form of “bauble” and should be retained 
for the rhyme with “abhominable” in line 764. 

Line 764.—In the MS. this line runs thus: “& as for this face is 
abhominable”. M emended this by inserting “it” in square brackets 
after “face”, and F adopts the emendation but without the brackets. 
Emendation is unnecessary; “as for” was used for “since”, “because”. 
Line 766.—‘where”’ interlined above deleted “how”. 

Line 780.—For “lovth” F read “loveth”’. 

Line 781.—After “alas” the scribe began to write “lad” (for “ladye’’) 
but deleted it. 

Line 782.—‘“the” is deleted after “this”. 

Line 785—H and M read “where” for “wher” of the MS. 

Line 786.—a deleted at the beginning of the line. 

Line 787.—‘ye”’ interlined above a caret. 

Line 788.—“shame” deleted, appears at the end of the line, where it 
belongs; then below a line running across the page the word is re- 
peated, as if it were spoken by another person. To the right of this 
word is the stage-direction “shame cith in wt a whyppe”.—For 
“begery” F reads “Beggary”. 

Line 792.—For “fawts” F read “iaults’. ‘“Fawts” occurs twice in 
the anonymous “Song of Ever or Never’ (Halliwell’s title) in this 
memorandum book. (Cf. Halliwell, op. cit., p. 58). 

Line 795.—“promisyd”’ corrected from “promised”! 

Line 804.—For ‘“‘kynred” (correct Elizabethan orthography) F reads 
“kindred”. 

Line 807.—‘“also” deleted at the end of the line. 

Line 808.—‘will” interlined above deleted “wold”. 

Line 809.—F alters “sayst” to “sayest”. In line 828 he changes “cath” 
to “cometh”, and in line 848 he changes “takth” to “taketh”. 
Lines 831-832.—_The rhyme of “ass” with “was” reminds us of Hamlet’s 
unfinished rhyme in Hamlet, III, ii, 273-275. 

Line 839.—‘bene” corrected from “byne”, or the reverse (this cannot 
be determined from a collotype facsimile). 

Line 842.—H erroneously printed “contraye” for “contrarye” of the 
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MS.; M, not knowing this, prints ‘“contra[r]ye’. 

Line 845.—‘J” altered from “&”. H and M read “ioyne” instead of 
“Joyne”’, as elsewhere too. 

Line 846.—‘welbestowd” is written as one word in the MS. Com- 
pounds of ‘“‘well” are often so written in Elizabethan manuscripts, per- 
haps because of the influence of “welcome” and “welfare.” 

Line 847.—by” is smudged out in front of “but”. 

Line 851.—‘‘there” interlined above a caret. 

Line 853—For ‘“‘mysbehaver” (sic) F reads “misbehaviour”. See 
note on line 635. 

Line 855.—‘“oft-tymes .. . hard-hartyd”. So M, though there are no 
hyphens in this MS. 

Line 862.—MS. reads “to gether’, but H and M read “together” (not 
“to-gether’’)—H and M read “joyne”’ (instead of “ioyne’’), although 
there is no lower case j to be found anywhere in this MS. 

Line 863. —Is ‘“‘yet” an error for “yt”, i.e., “that”? “Yet” seems not 
to make sense. 

Line 875.—F corrects “enmy” to “enemy”, here as well as in lines 
882, 885, and 973. It would be interesting to discover why the scribe 
or Redford so often omitted the short e. Attention may be called to 
the interesting fact that “enmy” occurs twice in the anonymous song 
or ballad which Halliwell (op. cit., p. 55) entitled ‘““A poem to the grace 
of God”. Because of this and the further fact that in this poem we 
find “‘sytthe” (for “‘sitteth’’), “saythe” and “gyvth”, I think we may 
tentatively attribute the “poem on the grace of God” to Redford. 
The clipped form of the third person singular occurs frequently in 
all the other poems attributed by the scribe to John Redford. Other 
orthographic peculiarities occurring in Wit and Science, such as “ax” 
for “aske”, “wone” for “one’’, “hyt” for “it”, “than” for “then”, and 
the substitution of an a for an e in certain words, occur notably in 
the ballads appearing in this commonplace book. ‘“Ax” will be found 
in Halliwell’s book on pages 73 and 93; “‘wone” on pages 57, 71, 91, 
96, and 99; “hyt” on page 62; “than” (rhyming with “man’’) on 
pages 93, 98, and 101; “knowlage” on page 93; “sodanlye’’ on page 95. 
Line 880.—H strangely overlooked the fact that the word “for” is 
deleted before ‘“‘to greete’’; consequently both M and F retain it. 


Line 893.—F reads “cometh” instead of ‘“comth”: in line 897 “at- 
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taineth” instead of “attaynth”; in line 910 “lacketh” for “lakth”: 
in line 915 “‘sayeth” for “sayth”. 

Line 896.—¥F unwarrantably changes ‘‘auctors” to “authors”. 

Line 902.—The scribe wrote “kaytyvs” and inexplicably corrected it to 
‘“kaytyves’; now the word looks like “kaytyvss”’. 

Line 908.—The editors read “wurke him sorow” but the author wrote 
“a sorow’; the scribe, being pressed for space, converted the last 
minim of “him” into an a. 

Line 934—A ludicrous blunder occurs in the modern version of the 
stage-direction after this line. H reads “Reson and Confidence cum 
in at Lieft],” and is followed by M and F. But the scribe did not 
make a capital LZ after “at”; his L looks nothing like this letter (cf. 
line 597, 599, and 893, on folios #* and mn‘). There was certainly no 
reason why the characters should have entered at the left. The 
letter which was mistaken for an Z is an upper case A and refers to 
that strophe (fol. 2") in the song which begins with a capital A; 
in other words, the four persons mentioned are to enter after Wit 
and his company have sung the first stanza. This is proved by the 
fact that “science & hir cipanye” is written just to the left of the 
word “As” (line 943), the first word with a capital 4 on that page. 
Line 964.—*“hir” altered to “his”. The MS. surely reads “‘fleete” in 
this line, but the editors all read “‘sleet’” (which F says means “neg- 
lect”). 

Line 966, 967, and 968.—H and M read “Wellcum’, but the MS. 
reads “welcu”. 

Line 972.—This line originally read, “J trust ladye this knot evyn 
syns”, repeating part of the preceding line; the last five words were 
then deleted and “the same / for syns ye have smitt” interlined. 

Line 977.—‘‘mariage” interlined above deleted “‘cariage”. 

Line 979.—H and M have only one / in “Carefull”. 

Line 991.—A w is deleted before “not”. 

Line 994.—Without any justification, F substitutes “affianced” for 
the “avancyd” of the MS. Redford’s “advanced” means “raised up”, 
“promoted”, “honored”. 

Line 996.—“thee” interlined above deleted “ye”. 

Line 999.—The editors are unanimous in reading “Ho”, but the MS. 
reads ‘Lo’. For the scribe’s H see fol. 9°. 

Line 1001.—F reads “By’ lakyn” for the “Byrlakyn” of the MS. 
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Line 1006.—H and F seem not to have noticed that the word ‘“wyll” 
(originally miswritien ‘“wytt”) occurs before the word “be”. 
Line 1007.—‘or” is deleted before “&’. 
Line 1013.—‘‘you vse” altered from “‘your yose”’. 
Line 1021.—H, mistaking a final d for a secretary e (one of the com- 
monest errors in reading Elizabethan manuscripts), read “warne’’ in- 
stead of ‘“‘warnd”. M emended by reading “warne[d|”. 
Lines 1021-1022.—It is interesting to note that the rhyming words in 
this couplet are ‘“‘whan” and “‘than’’, though the scribe (or the poet!) 
could just as well have written “when” and “then”. 
Line 1036.—H reads “‘tyll lyves end yt”. M_ conjectured that the 
words ought to be “lyves end end yt”, F adopted the emendation (in 
square brackets) and called aitention to the fact that the word “end” 
occurs twice in the MS. but that its second occurrence is deleted 
“erroneously”. The deletion cannot have been the author’s. 
Lines 1039-1040.—F substitutes “rendering . . . remembering” for the 
“rendryng .. . remembryng”’ of the MS. 
Line 1042.—The last werd on this line is ‘“‘you” (error for 
H reads. 
Line 1051.—In the elaborate stage-direction which follows this line 
the editors entitle the missing song as ‘‘Remembre me” (M) but in 
the MS. the title is obscure. The scribe seems to have written originally 
“remembream an’ (perhaps for “remembreanc an[{d|”); then, real- 
izing that he had mistaken his author’s meaning, he deleted the letters 
m an and interlined the letters nce. That would make the title of 
the song “Remembrance”, not “Remember me’ (which is perhaps 
inappropriate for “fowre”’ singers). 

In this stage-direction F prints “choir and ‘“‘curtesy” (sic) for 
the perfectly good Elizabethan ‘‘quere” and ‘“cursye”’.” 


ce 


ye’), as 


*Since the above was written my friend, Mr. William B. Kempling, has ex: 
amined the manuscript and reports as follows: “It is on time-stained paper, with 
no water marks. Contains pencil note saying, ‘There are 7 leaves missing at 
the beginning (originally numbered A-G) and others here and there throughout 
the volume.’ Now follow: 10 numbered leaves of music. Then the play, num- 
bered 11 to 27 concluding with FINIS. Many leaves of MS. verse follow in 
same or similar script.” 











BEN JONSON’S RECEPTION IN GERMANY 
By G. J. tex Hoor 


Western Reserve University 


The influence which Ben Jonson exerted upon the drama in Germany 
seems almost negligible when compared with the popularity which 
Shakespeare enjoyed, and still enjoys, in that country. His name did 
not become a battlecry in literary feuds; his works did not call forth 
a burst of enthusiasm comparable to the Shakespeareomanie of the 
Storm and Stress; his example did not, directly or indirectly, influence 
the works of the greatest poets; his plays have never become “volkstiim- 
lich.”? In short, Ben was not naturalized in Germany. The reasons 
for his failure to make a lasting impression on the German drama lie 
without a doubt in Jonson’s dramatic, particularly comic, method on the 
one hand, and in a peculiar condition of the German society, which 
has influenced the entire history of its drama and theater, on the other. 
Jonson’s realistic approach, his wealth of local reference, his de- 
scriptions of petty detail, his satire of contemporary manners and foibles 
presuppose a center of national life, where “the whole kingdom dresseth 
itself.”” Not only an understanding of his works, but their enjoyment 
as well, depends upon the imaginative reconstruction of this actual world 
of society and manners. This is not true of Shakespeare. Although 
he too may be appreciated better in the light of contemporary con- 
ditions, the enjoyment of his plays is far less dependent upon an ac- 
quaintance with these conditions; his romantic comedies and his uni- 
versally human tragedies are readily adapted to other circumstances. 
The indispensable condition for a proper appreciation of Jonson—a 
society centered in a national capital—was lacking in Germany. No- 
where is the consequence on the drama of the decentralization of Ger- 
men society more clearly illustrated than in the reception of the two 
greatest Elizabethans. But slight as Jonson’s reception and influence 
in Germany for this or other reasons may have been, it is neverthe- 
less a phase in the study of the great dramatist which deserves to be 


INot a single Jonson play is included in Reklam’s Universalbibliothek, not even 
Tieck’s Herr von Fuchs. 
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noted. To describe this influence is the purpose of the present paper. 

Not until the close of the 18th century did Jonson’s tragedies and 
a respectable number of his comedies—thanks to the labors of Tieck 
and fellow romanticists—become accessible to the general German 
reading public and to theater-goers. Before this time Jonson plays 
an unimportant role in German literary history. The English comedians 
who introduced into Germany late in the sixteenth and in the seven- 
teenth centuries the plays of early Elizabethan dramatists and some 
dozen of Shakespeare’s, did not bring with them a single Jonson comedy. 
With but one exception there is no record of the performance of any 
of Jonson’s plays in Germany until comparatively modern times. 

This exception is the performance of Sejanus at Heidelberg between 
the years 1663 and 1671." The play was translated into German 
by John Michel Girish, an Englishman living at the court of the Prince 
Elector Karl Ludwig, at the express wishes of that prince. The version 
was played, not by comedians, but by members of the court circle. The 
exact year of production cannot be determined. Elisabeth Charlotte, 
daughter of the Prince Elector, evinced particular interest in the play 
and its performance and cites it repeatedly in her letters from Paris. 
Bolte supposes that Karl Ludwig, who was an ardent admirer of things 
English, selected Sejanus for performance because its classical allusions 
and its descriptions of ancient conditions suited his pedagogical pur- 
poses. The character of the translation is, to cite Bolte, “tberall 
niichtern und verstandlich, wenn seine [Girish’s] Verse auch falsche 
Betonungen enthalten und seine Sprache dialektische Farbung auf- 
weist.”*> While most of the translation is in prose, a number of pas- 
Sages are reproduced in Alexandrines. 

Unfortunately this performance remained an isolated event in the 
history of Jonson’s reception in Germany in the seventeenth century. 
The only notice taken of the author of Sejanus from this time to Lessing 
is by learned compilers of lexicons, who were entirely out of touch 
with dramatic traditions. Their information, moreover, is incomplete 
and inaccurate. A few examples of such notices will suffice to indicate 
how meagre was the knowledge of Jonson and his plays in Germany. In 
1682 Daniel Morhof records in his Unterricht von der teutschen Sprache: 
“Der John Dryden hat gar woll gelahrt von der Dramatica Poesi 





2See J. Bolte, “Ben Jonson’s Seianus am Heidelberger Hote,” Shakespeare-Jahr- 
buch, Xx1v (1889), 72-88. 
“0p. cit., p. 81, footnote. 
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geschrieben. Die Engellander, die er hicrinn anfiihrt, sein Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Beaumont, von welchen ich nichts gesehen habe.’* It is note- 
worthy that Jonson, whom Dryden discusses at great length in the 
Essay on Dramatick Poesie, whose Epicene he examines in detail, 
by whose example he attempts to prove the superiority of English 
over French dramatic art, is overlooked. Jonson’s name appears 
in Menck’s Compendioses Gelehrten-lexikon of 1715 in a short article 
on Shakespeare: “Er hatte viel sinnreiche und subtile Streitigkeiten 
mit Ben Jonson wiewohl keiner von Beyden viel damit gewann.”> This 
probably represents all that was known of Ben in Germany in 1715. 

In the third edition of his Compendidses Gelehrten-Lexikon, 1737, 
G. J. Jocher offers somewhat more detailed biographical information. 
He knows that Jonson was born at Westminster, that poverty forced 
him to ply the brick-layer’s trade of his step-father, that charitable 
friends made it possible for him to study, that, notwithstanding this, 
he joined a band of comedians and even acted. For Jocher, Jonson 
is primarily the translator of Horace into English and of Bacon into 
Latin and the author of an English grammar. It is true he also 
wrote “theatralische Poesie’’; but on his death-bed he repented of 
having so often abused the Scriptures in his comedies. The only words 
on his grave are, “O rare Benjamin Jonson.’ 

Johann Georg Sulzer, whose Allgemeine Theorie der schonen Kiinste 
first appeared 1771-1774, adds little to the above. He gives the date 
of Jonson’s death and refers to the Whalley edition of his works, 1756. 
He does not name either a tragedy or a comedy of the poet. In his 
reference to masques he points out that one of the characters in 
the Christmas Masque is “A minced Pye." Sulzer’s treatment is the 
more disappointing since, from 1758 on, and particularly during the 
years 1766-1769, Jonson had been discussed and recommended as never 
before in Germany. This was due primarily to the impulse of Lessing. 

In 1758 Lessing conceived the plan of acquainting the readers of 
his Theatralische Bibliothek with the dramatic works of John Dryden. 
As an introduction to his treatment he presented in the fourth Stuck a 
review of the Essay on Dramatick Poesie. Although the references to 


4P_ 250. See L. M. Price, The Reception of English Literature in Germany, 
p. 264. 

5See Price, op. cit., p. 264. In Zedlers Universal-lexikon reference is made to 
“Shakespeares Zwist mit Jonson.” 

6T, 1637-1638. 

7See articles Coméddie and Tragodie. 
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Jonson occurring here are incidental to Lessing’s chief purpose, al- 
though they seldom reflect his independent criticism of Jonson or can 
scarcely be said to prove that he was actually acquainted with Jonson’s 
works, this review contains the most comprehensive treatment of the 
Elizabethan dramatist that had appeared in Germany up to this date. 
The importance of Dryden’s Essay for the introduction of Jonson into 
Germany is obvious.* 

From a perusal of Lessing’s review the German reader might learn 
the following facts about Jonson. He was the greatest man of the last 
age, a professed imitator of Horace, and a learned plagiary of all the 
other ancients. He and Beaumont and Fletcher alone were capable 
of bringing English poetry to the degree of perfection which it attained. 
His tragedies to be sure are an unnatural and ridiculous mixture of 
comedy and tragedy, and although the pleasant satire upon the artifi- 
cial helps of beauty in Sejanus and in Cataline the Curio-Fulvia scenes 
are admirable, they but ill mingle with the rest. In the Magnetic Lady 
and in Sejanus scenes not properly belonging on the stage are skillfully 
shifted behind the stage and merely related, a device which Jonson 
imitated from Terence’s Eunuch and which in Sejanus is not beyond 
reproach. 

It is in the depicting of humours, however, that Jonson’s dramas 
excel. Though the more recent French writers and even Corneille in 
his Liar, have attempted this manner of composition, their humours— 
Launen is Lessing’s translation—are so thin sown that never above 
one of them comes up in any play. A greater variety of them can be 
found in any one Jonsonian play than in all theirs together. The English 
drama has borrowed nothing from the French. The variety and great- 
ness of the characters are derived from Shakespeare and Fletcher, 
the copiousness and well-knitting intrigues from Jonson, whose plays 
are, moreover, for the most part regular. 

Lessing then translates Dryden’s comparison of Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and Jonson. The portrait of Jonson which the German 
public thus received from Lessing’s hands is familiar to English readers. 
He is the most learned and judicious writer which any theater ever had, 
a most severe judge of himself and others. He was frugal of his wit. 





SLessing’s Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, v1, 249-294. Since our purpose is 
fixed on Jonson, it is unnecessary to reproduce Dryden’s theories of dramaturgy 
and his arguments. 

°T use Dryden's original phraseology. 
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Something of art was wanting to the drama till he came. He lacks 
pathos; his sullen and saturnine genius led him to humor as his proper 
sphere. He borrowed liberally and openly from the ancients. If there 
was any fault in his language, it was that he wove it too closely and 
laboriously “besonders in seinen Komidien” (Dryden writes “in his 
serious plays”), and perhaps too much romanized the English tongue. 
If Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of English dramatic poets, 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. 

This is essentially the picture which the readers of the Theatralische 
Bibliothek received of Jonson. Lessing omits from his review 
Dryden’s apology for rime with its numerous references to Jonson, 
and the Examen of the Silent Woman. Altogether he mentions the 
following plays: Sejanus, Cataline, Magnetic Lady, Sad Shepherd, Every 
Man in his Humour, and Epicene. He fails to mention other of 
Jonson’s works, which he found cited in the original Essay. Dryden 
refers to the observations on underplot and further dramatic precepts 
in Jonson’s Discoveries, references which Lessing does not include in 
his review. Of the three plays which Dryden cites as being particular- 
ly rich in humours, the Alchemist, Epicaene, and Bartholomew Fair, 
Lessing mentions only the second (in another context). Nor does he 
repeat the paragraph in which Dryden criticizes Volpone for its lack of 
unity. 

When early in the following year Lessing composed his famous 
seventeenth Litteraturbricf, he clearly drew upon Dryden’s Essay. 
The same four English dramatists, whom he found mentioned by 
Dryden, are marshalled against the dictator of the German theater, 
who regarded Addison’s Cato as the supreme English tragedy. Gott- 
sched had merely transplanted his French taste to English literature, 
and given evidence that he “damals keinen Shakespear, keinen Jonson, 
keinen Beaumont und Fletcher, usw. gekannt hat, die er hernach aus 
Stolz auch nicht hat wollen kennen lernen.’’!® This statement has 
more significance for Lessing’s relation to Shakespeare than to Jonson, 
for the latter poet is not mentioned again until eight years later in the 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 

In the fifteenth section of the Dramaturgie Lessing calls attention 
to the use which Jonson and other English dramatists made of rime. 
It will be remembered that Dryden had discussed rime and Jonson's 


10Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, vim, 42-3. 
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use of it at length in the Essay. In the 59th section Lessing makes a 
reference to Jonson’s apprenticeship to the brick-layer’s trade. Except 
for one further notice of Jonson, this exhausts all references to the 
dramatist in Lessing’s formal writings; and the cited instances indicate 
strong traces of Dryden’s views. 

The one remaining reference occurs in the 93rd Stuck of the Drama- 
turgie, under the date of March 22, 1768. It is Lessing’s most impor- 
tant pronouncement on Jonson and indicates careful study and inde- 
pendent criticism of at least two of his plays. It indicates also that, 
after his reading of Dryden’s essay, Lessing had repeatedly reflected 
upon the important question of Jonsonian humours. The note occurs 
in connection with Hurd’s criticism of Jonson’s second Humours play 
as an unnatural depiction of abstract qualities, quite without a counter- 
part in reality (in Hurd’s dissertation On the Provinces of the Drama, 
Works, 1811, II, 53.) To this Lessing remarks: 


Beym B. Johnson sind zwei Komédien, die er vom Humor benennt hat: die 
eine Every Man in his Humour, und die andere Every Man out of his Humour. 
Das Wort Humor war zu seiner Zeit aufgekommen, und wurde auf die lacher- 
lichste Weise gemissbraucht. Sowoh]l diesen Missbrauch, als den eigentlichen 
Sinn desselben, bemerkt er in folgender Stelle selbst: 


As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a Man, that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their constructions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 

But that a rook by wearing a py’d feather, 
The cable hatband, or the three-pil’d ruff, 

A yard of shoe-tye, or the Switzer’s knot 

On his French garters, should affect a humour! 
O, it is more than most ridiculous. 


In der Geschichte des Humors sind beide Stucke des Johnson also sehr wichtige 
Dokumente, und das letztere noch mehr als das erstere. Der Humor, den wir 
den Englandern itzt so vorzuglich zuschreiben, war damals bey ihnen grossen 
Theils Affectation; und vornehmlich diese Affectation lacherlich zu machen, 
schilderte Johnson Humor. Die Sache genau zu nehmen, misste auch nur der 
affectirte, und nie der wahre Humor ein Gegenstand der Komédie seyn. Denn 
nur die Begierde, sich von andern auszuzeichnen, sich durch etwas EigenthUmliches 
merkbar zu machen, ist eine allgemeine menschliche Schwachheit, die, nach 
Beschaffenheit der Mittel, welche sie wahlet, sehr lacherlich, oder auch sehr 
strafbar werden kann. Das aber, wodurch die Natur selbst, oder eine anhaltende 
zur Natur gewordene Gewohnheit, einen einzelnen Menschen von allen andern 
auszeichnet, ist viel zu speciell, als dass es sich mit der allgemeinen philosophischen 
Absicht des Dramas vertragen kénnte. Der tberhiufte Humor in vielen Engli- 
schen Stucken, durfte sonach auch wohl das Eigene, aber nicht das Bessere 
derselben seyn. Gewiss ist es, dass sich in dem Drama der Alten keine Spur von 
Humor findet. Die alten dramatischen Dichter wussten das Kunststiick, ihre 
Personen auch ohne Humor zu individualisiren: ja die alten Dichter Uberhaupt. 
Wohl aber zeigen die alten Geschichtschreiber und Redner dann und wann Humor; 
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wenn nehmlich die historische Wahrheit, oder die Aufklarung eines gewissen 
Facti, diese genaue Schilderung . . . erfodert. Ich habe Exempel davon fleissig 
gesammelt, die ich auch blos darum in Ordnung bringen zu kénnen winschte, 
um gelegentlich einen Fehler wieder gut zu machen, der ziemlich allgemein 
geworden ist. Wir tibersetzen nehmlich itzt, fast durchgingig, Humor durch 
Laune; und ich glaube mir bewusst zu seyn, dass ich der erste bin, der es so 
libersetzt hat. Ich habe sehr unrecht daran gethan, und ich wiinschte, dass man 
mir nicht gefolgt ware. Denn ich glaube es unwidersprechlich beweisen zu 
konnen, dass Humor und Laune ganz verschiedene, ja in gewissem Verstande 
gerade entgegen gesetzte Dinge sind. Laune kann zu Humor werden; aber 
Humor ist, ausser diesem einzigen Falle, nie Laune. Ich hitte die Abstammung 
unsers deutschen Worts und den gewéhnlichen Gebrauch desselben, besser unter- 
suchen und genauer erwagen sollen. Ich schloss zu eilig, weil Laune das 
Franzésische Humeur ausdriicke, dass es auch das Englische Humour ausdriicken 
konnte: aber die Franzosen selbst kénnen Humour nicht durch Humeur iiber- 
setzen—Von den genannten zwey Stiicken des Johnson hat das erste, Jedermann 
in seinem Humor, den vom Hurd hier gerilgten Fehler weit weniger. Der 
Humor, den die Personen desselben zeigen, ist weder so individuell, noch so 
Uberladen, dass er mit der gewdhnlichen Natur nicht bestehen kénnte; sie sind 
auch alle zu einer gemeinschaftlichen Handlung so ziemlich verbunden. In dem 
zweyten hingegen, Jedermann aus seinem Humor, ist fast nicht die geringste 
Fabel; es treten eine Menge der wunderlichsten Narren nach einander auf, man 
weiss weder wie, noch warum; und ihr Gespriich ist Uberall durch ein Paar 
Freunde des Verfassers unterbrochen, die unter dem Namen Grex eingefiibrt 
sind, und Betrachtung uber die Charaktere der Personen und iiber die Kunst 
des Dichters, sie zu behandeln, anstellen. Das aus seinem Humor, out of his 
Humour, zeigt an, dass alle die Personen in Umstinde gerathen, in welchen sie 
ihres Humors satt und Uberdrussig werden.!1 


This note on the two comedies of humours represents the most pene- 
trating and discerning Jonson criticism up to its time in Germany. In 
the attack on the problem of humours a serious attempt is made to get 
at the secret of the Jonsonian method of comedy. Lessing clearly dis- 
agrees with Dryden when he recognizes the danger of overdoing the 
treatment of humours on the stage. The reference to the ancients, 
on the other hand, is again a definite echo from the Essay on Dramat- 
ick Poesie. In his characterization of Every man out of his Humour 
Lessing anticipates A. W. Schlegel’s similar criticism. In his attempt 
to differentiate between types of humour and their dramatic treatment 
he anticipates to some extent the most recent criticism on the subject, 
although he does not arrive at the clear distinction between psycho- 
logical humour, humour of eccentricity, and social humour in Ben 
Jonson.'* 

There is no evidence that Lessing incorporated any Jonsonian prac- 
tices in his own plays. His approach to Jonson was no more than that 
of a critic. He does not mention Jonson after 1768. Through his 


Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, x, 177-8, footnote. ; 
12For this classification see Mueschke and Fleischer, Jonsonian Elements in 
the Comic Underplot of Twelfth Night,” PMLA, Xivul (1933), 723-4. 
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efforts, however, Jonson received more attention, particularly between 
the years 1766 and 1769, than had hitherto been accorded him in 
Germany." 

One critic who followed Lessing’s example was Christian Heinrich 
Schmid, a man of mediocre talents, who felt, however, that he must 
follow the mode of his time by furthering public interest in English 
plays. His account of Jonson in the Theorie der Poesie, 1767, is largely 
indebted to Dryden and Hurd (both of whom Lessing had cited), and 
to the Life of Jonson in Whalley’s edition of the Works. Erudition, 
artistic mastery, and humor, writes Schmid, are the characteristic 
marks, “welche die Englander von diesem grossen dramatischen Dichter 
angeben.” This is clearly a reference to Dryden, who would hardly 
have added, however, ‘‘Die ersten treffen besonders seine Trauerspiele, 
das letzte seine Komédien.’’'* Like Whalley, Schmid attempts to ex- 
plain the satirical bent of Jonson’s muse by reference to his personality. 
The criticism ‘‘der Stil in seinen Gemalden war ernsthaft, aber nicht 
elegant, daher fehlte seinen kiihnen Colorit diejenige Richtigkeit und 
Aehnlichkeit, die das Merkmal der vollendeten Kunst ist” is a bungled 
paraphrase of Hurd’s censure of Every Man out of his Humour. From 
Dryden Schmid borrows the statement that Jonson’s wit was saturnine, 
his joviality heavy, and his humor prolix. To the plays which Lessing 
had mentioned, Schmid adds Cynthias Lustbarkeiten, Poetaster, Vol- 
pone, Alchymist, Bartholomadusmesse, Der Teufel ist ein Esel, Magazin 
von Neuigkeiten, and Das neue Wirtshaus, thus completing the cata- 
logue of Jonson’s important plays. However, in his Englisches Theater, 
which appeared 1769-1773, he did not include a single play by Jonson. 

Much more original than Schmid, and of greater service to Jonson’s 
introduction into Germany was Gerstenberg, an early herald of the 
Geniezeit. It is true that in the Briefe iiber Merkwirdigkeiten der Lit- 
teratur (1776-7) Jonson suffers by comparison with Shakespeare. Ger- 
stenberg denies to Jonson the title of genius; he and Corneille and Virgil 
were “grosse Képfe”: Shakespeare a “Genie.’"!? Shakespeare’s character- 
ization is always naive, natural, never forced; his language always suits 


‘On June 9, 1768, Lessing writes to his brother for the first part of Jonson’s 
works which he needs. His brother, who had read the plays, promises to send 
them. It should be noted that all citations of Jonson antedate this request, 
and that none appears after this date. 

14Pp. 470-1. 

See Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, xXx1x- 
xXx, p. 216 
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the individual; and both language and characters are free from “will- 
kurlichen, humoristischen Angewohnheiten, dergleichen Ben Johnson, 
Moliere u.a. genutzt haben.”?® Jonson is an excellent example of a poet 
who fails to gain popularity because of too great learning. Excessive 
detail in the portrayal of foreign and ancient matters makes such works 
as his unintelligible “oder gar abgeschmackt.”!? And yet, despite his 
erudition, Ben, as a true son of England, was no slave to his classical 
models, but followed his own ideals in his dramatic creations.1% 

A single reference to Jonson in Gerstenberg’s reviews for the Ham- 
burgische Neue Zeitung for 1769,’° although it is only incidental, indi- 
cates how familiar he was with Jonson criticism. He would call Klop- 
stock’s Hermanns Schlacht (“mit Benjamin Jonson zu reden”’)not a play 
but a work. Gerstenberg found this allusion in the Life of Jonson in 
the first volume of Whalley’s edition of the Works, a translation of - 
which he had appended in 1765 to his German version of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s 4 Maid’s Tragedy. Gerstenberg also left the first mod- 
ern translation of scenes from a Jonson play. The second edition of 
the Hypochondrist, 1771, contains among other poems and translations, 
a short account of Jonson and scenes from The Silent Woman.” 

After the period of Lessing and Gerstenberg German interest in 
Jonson lagged for almost twenty-five years. It was then reawakened 
by Tieck’s studies in old English drama. Since numerous critics have 
investigated Tieck’s relation to Jonson,”! the present account need be 
but a brief review of their results. 

Jonson’s strongest influence upon Tieck falls early in his career. 
In 1792 he made the acquaintance of Jonson’s works in the original; 
in the following year he prepared an adaptation of Volpone. The 
works that followed between 1796 and 1800, e.g., Ein Prolog, Die 
Theegesellschaft, Der gestiefelte Kater, Die verkehrte Welt, Zerbino, 
and Der -tutor, indicate definite traces of the influence of Jonson (and 





16] bid., p. 134 

1“]bid., p. 126, footnote. 

IS] bid., p. 113. 

19178th Stiick. 

20See Introduction to Briefe iiber Merkwiirdigkeiten der Litteratur, op. cit., 
PD. CXXXV. 

21H. Stanger, “Ben Jonsons Einfluss auf Ludwig Tieck” in Studien zur ver- 
gleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 1901, 182-227; 1902, 37-86; W. Fischer, “Zu 
Ludwig Tiecks elisabethanischen Studien: Tieck als Ben Jonson—Philologe in 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, tx (1926), 98-131; E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and 
England, 1931. For further bibliography see Price, op. cit., p. 547. 
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of Fielding and Foote).** In 1800 he published a translation of 
Epicoene and in 1801 composed the fragment Anti-Faust, for which 
he borrows the devil-motif of The Devil is an Ass. He continued his 
Jonsonian studies during his visit in England in 1817, and evinces 
an interest in Jonson to the end of his life. 

Tieck’s estimate of Jonson is not unlike that of Gerstenberg. In 
1792 he writes relative to his English studies: 


_So begeisterte mich neben den Schauspielen des Massinger und Fletcher, vor- 
zuglich die Kraft und Gediegenheit des Ben Jonson: diese Fille und Starke, 
dieses grossartige Herbe, das sich dem Aristophanes nahert, beherrschte meine 
Phantasie eine Zeit so ausschliesslich, dass mir die Werke dieses Autors, je 
langer ich sie studierte, um so grosser und bedeutender wurden.*3 

In spite of this exclusive interest for a time in Jonson, it must be re- 
membered that the ultimate goal of these studies is Shakespeare. 
Gerstenberg’s distinction between “Grosse Kopfe” and ‘Genie’ is 
expressed in different words: 


Die Weisheit und Tiefe dieses kraftigen Geistes, seine Kunstabsicht und Voll- 
endung lassen sic auch mit dem kritischen Verstande vollig ergriinden, die 
Erkenntnis kann und soll die Vortrefflichkeit von seinen Productionen erkennen 
und geniigend aussprechen, da sich im Gegenteil ein achtes Kunstwerk in seiner 
Unendlichkeit niemals erschépfen Jasst.24 


An idea of the thoroughness with which Tieck applied himself to 
his Jonsonian studies can be gained from W. Fischer’s report in the 
Shakes peare-Jahrbuch.** Having failed in 1793 to procure a copy of 
Whalley’s edition of Jonson’s works, Tieck purchased a copy of the 
Folio of 1692, into which he transcribed in his own hand all of 
Whalley’s notes. When, in 1816, Gifford’s edition appeared, Tieck 
copied these notes, too, into his folio, together with critical remarks 
of his own. A year later he bought a copy of Gifford and rewrote these 
notes a third time. Thus, between 1793 and 1817, Tieck had worked 
through Jonson’s complete writings three times, carefully, diligently, 
and thoroughly.*® 


22In an unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Michigan, 1930, The 
Farce Technique in the dramatic Work of Henry Fielding and Samuel Foote and 
Its Influence on the “Mdrchensatiren” of Ludwig Tieck, R. D. Horn emphasizes 
the influence of Fielding and Foote on Tieck and justly minimizes the importance 
of Jonson for the dramatic technique of Tieck’s satires. 

23Schriften, Berlin, 1829, x1, xviii-xix. 

24] bid., pp. xxi-xxii. 

“5Loc. cit. 

26The volumes containing Tieck’s notes are in the British Museum. 
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Tieck’s version of Volpone is an attempt to adapt the play to con- 
temporary German theatrical conditions. It appeared in 1798, under 
the title: Ein Schurke iiber den andern oder die Fuchsprelle. Ein 
Lustspiel in drey Aufziigen. Tieck included it in his Schriften?’ as 
Herr von Fuchs. Ein Lustspiel in drei Aufziigen nach dem Volpone 
des Ben Jonson. The mountebank scenes and the Would-be Politik 
plot are omitted, while a number of original scenes are inserted that 
have no relation to Jonson. The adaptation is in prose. 

Tieck’s Epicoene is a literal translation of the English. It appeared 
in 1800 in the Poetisches Journal entitled Epicoene, oder das stumme 
Madchen.** A slightly altered version was included in the Schriften 
under the title Epicoene, oder Das stille Frauenzimmer, Ein Lustspiel 
in funf Akten von Ben Jonson. 

The Anti-Faust oder Geschichte eines dummen Teufels,*’ had it 
been completed, promises to have surpassed all other of Tieck’s satirical 
writings. The fragment as it stands indicates Aristophanic rather than 
Jonsonian influence. From the title, however, and from the closing 
scene it is evident that Tieck intended to draw heavily upon the devil- 
plot in The Devil is an Ass. Diimmling, like his predecessor Pug, 
obtains permission to visit the world of men for a month, and there 
is no doubt that, like his original, he would have come to grief. 

Tieck’s activity as a Jonson translator and adaptor was not with- 
out results on other German writers. Of Baudissin mention is made 
below. In 1797 there appeared Sejan, oder, der gestiirzte Giinstling, 
eine dramatische Geschichte, aus dem Englischen des Ben Jonson, by 
Dietrich Wilhelm Andreae.*! The translation is in prose. It was to 
be the first volume of Ben Jonson’s dramatische Werke; however, it 
is the only one which appeared. There is some indication that Goethe 
was acquainted with this version.** 

Unquestionably The New Inn exerted some influence upon William 
Lovell,*® although Zeydel believes this indebtedness is “much slighter” 
than that to Clarissa Harlowe.** The name Lovell need not, for ex- 


“71829, xm, 1-154. 

“SErster Jahrgang, zweites Stlick, pp. 249-458. 

“9xqT, 155-354. 

30R. Képke, Ludwig Tiecks Nachgelassene Schriften, 1855, 1, 127-159. 

’1Erfurt. 223 pages. I have been unable to examine a copy of this translation. 

32See below, p. 339. 

32See the discussion by F. Wiistling in Bausteine zur Geschichte der neueren 
deutschen Literatur, vir (1912), 115-122. 

“40 p. cit., pp. 15-6. 
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ample, be explained by reference to Jonson’s “‘Louel.”’ In the Dichter- 
leben, a Novelle based on the life of Shakespeare, Tieck intended, 
1842, to include Shakespeare’s “‘spateres Verhaltnis zu B. Jonson’’—a 
project which was not realized. 

Zeydel sums up the importance of Tieck’s relation to Jonson as 
follows: “By making dramas of Ben Jonson accessible for the first 
time to German readers, Tieck performed a distinct service. His 
critical studies of this author are profound and significant”’;*° while 
W. Fischer concludes that Tieck was “einer der besten Ben Jonson- 
Interpreten seiner Zeit und jedenfalls der beste Ben Jonson-Kenner 
im damaligen Deutschland.’’*® 

An account of Tieck’s service for Jonson in Germany is incomplete 
without a reference to Goethe. It was Tieck, more than any one 
else, who awakened Goethe’s interest in Jonson’s plays. In 1799 
Tieck read his Genoveva to Goethe, and discussed Elizabethan drama 
with him. At this time Goethe planned, in conjunction with Schiller, 
to adapt foreign plays and give them a permanent place in the reper- 
toire of the German stage. As Goethe himself points out, this is 
the year of Schiller’s version of Macbeth and his own of Voltaire’s 
Mahomet. For this year he has the following notation in the sketches 
for Dichtung und Wahrheit (made in 1809 or 1810): “Schakespears 
Apocryphen. Johnson’s [sic] Tragédien.” In his Tag- und Jahres- 
Hefte he notes that he has examined older English pieces “vorziiglich 
des Ben Jonson.’** The latter reference seems to indicate that he 
read Jonson either late in September or in October, 1799; however, 
the entry may refer to his studies with Tieck early in December. 
In the Tagebiicher, December 5, 1799, Goethe notes: “Pericles, Sejan 
von Ben Jonson . . . Abends Hr. Tieck Vorlesung seiner Genoveva.’”** 
On the following day he writes to Schiller: 


Dem alten englischen Theatre bin ich um vieles niher. Malones Abhandlung 
iiber die wahrscheinliche Folge in welcher Shakespear seine Stiicke gedichtet, 
ein Trauer und ein Lustspiel von Ben Jonson, zwey apokryphische Stiickek 
von Shakespear und was dran hangt, haben mir manche gute Ein- und Aus- 
sichten gegeben.*9 


*5Op. cit., p. 33. 

360 p. cit., p. 131. 

“7Werke, Weimar ed., xxv1, 361; XXxxv, 84. 
“87 bid., II, ii, 273. 

“97 bid., IV, xiv, 232. 
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And one day later he notes in his diary: 


Mit Rath Schlegel esoterisches und exoterisches. Volpone von Ben Johnson.40 


Schiller, although he answered the above letter on the seventh, does 
not refer to Jonson. 

It is a curious fact that the two plays of Jonson which Goethe men- 
tions are those that had previously appeared—translated or adapted— 
in German. It is possible that he knew Andreae’s Sejan, and that 
Tieck’s Fuchsprelle stimulated his interest in Volpone. The part which 
the Romanticists played in Goethe’s English studies is obvious. 

The next recorded reference to Jonson comes in 1809 and contains 
a curious misconception. Speaking of the value of studying Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries, Goethe says: “Shakespeare versteht man erst, 
wenn man Ben Jonson gelesen. Dessen Lear noch ganz romantisch, 
von Shakespeare ins Tragische gehoben.”*! 

In 1817 we again find Goethe discussing English drama with Tieck. 
Upon his retum from England Tieck had visited Goethe in Weimar 
(September 2, 1817) and had promised Goethe an essay on Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries for Kunst und Altertum. The essay 
was not written. Two years later, however, Tieck sent Goethe a 
number of notes on Elizabethan plays and a brief review of new 
books dealing with English drama.*2 The note on Jonson mentions 
the “gute Ausgabe” of Gifford, its excellent philological notes, and 
its prolix life, quite without Griindlichkeit. Tieck deals chiefly, how- 
ever, with Jonson’s quarrel with Shakespeare; he believes that Crispin 
in the Poetaster represents Jonson’s greatest contemporary. This 
paper apparently did not effect a desire on Goethe’s part to become 
better acquainted with Jonson. There is little doubt that in the 
latter part of his life Goethe was repelled rather than attracted by 
Elizabethan dramatic practices in general, and by excesses such as one 
finds in Jonson in particular. Although there is no evidence for the 
statement in Meyer’s Conversationslexikon (Art. Jonson) that it was 
the Volpone “welches Goethe von jeder weitern Lektiire Jonsons 
abschreckte,” it is easy to understand that the Goethe of 1799 and 
later would hardly be in sympathy with the almost brutal energy of 
such a drama. 








407 bid., III, ii, 274. , 

41Biedermann, Goethes Gespriche, u, 55. See also James Boyd, Goethe’s 
Knowledge of English Literature, 1932, pp. 82-3. 

42Printed for the first time in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Lxv (1929), 176-182. 
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Count Wolf von Baudissin issued in 1836 his two-volume work, Ben 
Jonson und seine Schule**® To his translations of several older Eng- 
lish tragedies and comedies Baudissin added a preface and notes which 
are important in a study of his relation to Jonson. The work is 
dedicated to Tieck, to whom Baudissin acknowledges his debt: ‘Sie 
waren mein Vorbild, zeigten mir das Ziel, und bahnten mir den Weg.” 
Of particular interest is the place which Baudissin assigns to Jonsor 
in the development of English drama. While Shakespeare brought to 
a high degree of perfection the native traditions of dramatic art and 
may, therefore, be compared with Raphael and his position in the 
history of Italian painting, Jonson (like Michelangelo in Italy) ob- 
scured for a time the beauties and excellencies of the greater genius: 
“Gewiss ist, dass Beide [Jonson and Michelangelo] nicht gliicklich auf 
ihr Zeitalter eingewirkt haben, und dass Ben Jonson von 1599 an (wo 
er Every Man out of his Humour schrieb) eine hartnackige. . . . Fehde 
gegen Shakespeare bis an dessen Tod fortsetzte.’** Baudissin believes 
that the Poetaster and the prologue to Every Man in his Humour, 
written 1616, are evidences of this quarrel. With the Poetaster a new 
tradition (Tendenz) enters into English comedy, viz., “die gestorte 
naive Auffassung des Publicums und die falsche Kritik.”” Beaumont 
and Fletcher carried on Jonson’s feud, and succeeded in keeping Shake- 
speare off the stage for nearly a century. 


Baudissin characterizes Jonson’s style briefly as follows:*® 
| 
Wir finden in Ben Jonson’s Arbeiten durchgangig einen immensen Verstand, 
und einen Schatz von Gelehrsamkeit und redlichem Willen. In seinen Masken 
und Antimasken erscheint er als wirklicher Poet, und es lassen sich nicht leicht 
schoner erfundene und prichtiger ausgestattete Gelegenheitsgedichte denken. Ja, 
sie sind zum Theil so achte Kunstwerke, dass Goethe fiir diese Gattung viel von 

dem Englander hatte lernen kénnen.*6 

¥.9) 


He refers to “den harten, gedrangten, compacten Styl Ben Jonson’s 
and believes Lessing to have been eminently equipped as his translator.** 


43Vol. I. contains Der Alchemist and Der dumme Teufel, (The Devil is an 
Ass) by Jonson, and Fletcher’s Der spanische Pfarrer; Vol. Il, Die unselige 
Mitgift by Massinger and Field, Massinger’s Der Herzog von Mailand, Fletcher’s 
Der dltere Bruder, Massinger’s Eine neue Weise, alte Schulden cu beczahlen and 
die Biirgerfrau als Dame. 

44See 1, vii ff. 

45Baudissin apparently did not know Andreae’s Sejan, for he mentions Tieck’s 
Epicoene as the only Jonsonian play to be translated into German before 1836. 

467, xii-xiii. 

47Baudissin also pointed out Machiavelli's Belfagor as a source for The Devil 
is an Ass (1, 435). See W. S. Johnson’s edition of this play, Yale Studies in 
English, xxtx (1905), xxii. 
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Meanwhile in 1816 A. W. Schlegel had published the second edition 
of his Vorlesungen tiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur*8 Like 
other German critics, Schlegel views Jonson in the light of a compari- 
son with Shakespeare. Shakespeare assisted in the composition of 
Every Man in his Humour and Sejanus. For this, however, he re- 
ceived little thanks; Jonson, vain of his superior scholarship, attacked 
his benefactor in prologues and satires. Jonson possessed sound schol- 
arship, but lacked lightness and grace. His critical, self-conscious 
method fitted him preéminently for comedy. His plays lack the final, 
indeterminate, and inexplicable quality which distinguishes great poetry 
from masterpieces of artistic skill.4* (Schlegel’s brief description of 
Jonson’s tragedies may be omitted.) As a writer of comedies Jonson 
was more satirical than jovial; he possessed the gift of observation 
rather than the power of comic invention, and for this reason his 
intrigues are generally weak. His comic solutions are frequently 
forced. Characterization and detailed descriptions obscure his plots. 
His characters are usually built up on a single trait and possess no 
life apart from their réles (‘““monomanisch” is the term Gundolf applies 
to Kleist’s characters); they are, therefore, in danger of becoming 
mere abstractions. It is commendable that Jonson depicted the man- 
ners of his time and society, “aber er hieng sich oft zu sehr an 
ausserliche Eigenheiten, an Seltsamkeiten und Zierereien des Modetons, 
die man damals Humore nannte, und die ihrer Natur nach so voriber- 
gehend sind als Kleidertrachten.”*’ A comparison between Osric in 
Hamlet and Fastidious Brisk illustrates Shakespeare’s superior treat- 
ment of this theme. Captain Bobadill is an exception inasmuch as 
he possesses life outside of his réle. Schlegel clearly did not under- 
stand Jonsonian humours, and Lessing would have taken him severely 
to task for his uncritical remarks on this subject. 

Schlegel characterizes Jonson's individual plays as follows: Every 
Man in his Humour: The action is extremely weak and unimportant. 
Every Man out of his Humour: “Eine Rhapsodie lacherlicher Auftritte 
ohne Zusammenhang und Fortriickung.” Its comic effect rests en- 
tirely on caricature. Bartholomew Fair: a bambocciade without de- 


‘SThe first edition contained little on Shakespeare _and his contemporaries. I 
cite the third edition by E. Bécking in Schlegels sammtliche Werke, 1846, VI, 
333-342. The lectures were first given in Vienna, 1808. 

Cf, Gerstenberg and Tieck. 
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velopment. The role of the puritan, however, particularly his debate 
with the puppets, deserves commendation. Volpone: The main idea 
is good and generally well executed, but the sombre close is a failure. 
Alchemist: Here Jonson goes to excess to display his erudition. Devil 
is an Ass (Schlegel suggests the excellent translation of the title 
as “Der dumme Teufel,” used by Baudissin): The comic possibilities 
of the theme are not fully developed. 

Schlegel believes Volpone, Alchemist, and Epicane to be Jonson’s 
best plays, but that Jonson’s dramas in their original form are un- 
suited for performance. The best scene in Jonson’s entire dramatic 
work is Act II, Scene 2 (in the older editions Scene 3) of Every Man 
in his Humour. “Diese Scene ist ein Meisterstiick, und wenn Jonson 
immer so komponiert hatte, so musste man ihn unter die ersten 
komischen Dichter zihlen.”*! 

With the romantic criticism of Tieck, Schlegel, and Baudissin the 
history of Jonson’s reception in Germany virtually ends. The nine- 
teenth century after the decay of Romanticism remained singularly 
indifferent toward him. The greater dramatists such as Grillparzer 
and Hebbel seem not to know him; even Otto Ludwig, in spite of his 
profound Shakespeare studies, fails to mention him. 

The foregoing survey of the history of Jonson’s reception in Ger- 
many reveals the fact that the study of the poet was mainly confined 
to two periods: first, that of Lessing and the early Storm and Stress, 
1758 to 1769 (especially 1766-9), and second, that of Romanticism, 
1793 to 1836. The first of these periods produced no complete trans- 
lation of a Jonson play; the second provides German versions of one 
of Jonson’s tragedies—Sejanus, and of Volpone, Epicane, Alchemist, 
and The Devil is an Ass. Not until the twentieth century is a trans- 
lation of Bartholomew Fair added to this list, and then Volpone first 
appears in its original Jonsonian form. 

The survey indicates also how consistently in the history of German 
criticism Jonson has been compared with Shakespeare. Lessing alone, 
in his attempt to understand and explain the essence of Jonson’s treat- 
ment of humours makes a direct and independent study of that poet’s 
method. In all other instances, from the earliest references of the 
lexicographers to “Jonson’s Zwist mit Shakespeare” to the compari- 
son of the dramatists by Gerstenberg and the Romanticists, Jonson 


51P. 341. I omit Schlegel’s reference to the masques. 
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has been assigned a subordinate position; and the value of studying 
Jonson lay, for the Germans, solely in the light which he might cast 
upon the work and genius of Shakespeare. 








OTTO OF FREISING: A MEDIEVAL HISTORIAN 
AT WORK 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Colorado College 


Of relatively few of the great ones of the earth is it true that their 
ends are veiled in mystery. Perhaps the earliest recorded instance 
is that familiar passage in Old Testament story which reads: “Now 
Enoch walked with God and he was not, for God took him.” So 
also we recall that of Moses it is said that the Lord took him up 
into an high mountain apart, and no man knoweth his sepulcher 
unto this day: “for the angels of God upturned the sod, and buried 
the dead man there.’ Elijah’s translation occurs to us, of course, 
in.the same connection. And in New Testament times it was believed 
of John, the beloved disciple, in consequence of certain enigmatical 
words spoken to Peter by the Master, that he should never die: “If 
I will that this man tarry till 1 come, what is that to thee?” 

It is more dilficult to understand the origin of legends that have 
occasionally grown up about men the manner of whose death was 
known. <A case in point is the persistent belief in the Roman emperor 
Nero’s destined return. In this instance it was doubtless fear, rather 
than admiration or love, that gave rise to the prevalent faith in his 
imminent or ultimate second reign. 

Another instance of the refusal of a people to believe that their 
hero is dead occurred as recently as the Great War. And today the 
visitor to Kitchener’s cenotaph is told: “He isn’t here. He'll be back 
when England needs him.” 

In Germany we find the famous tradition that invests with the 
dignity of mystery the heroic figure of the great emperor Frederick I, 
who by reason of his striking red beard was familiarly termed “Bar- 
barossa”’ 


Der alte Barbarossa, 
Der Kaiser Friederich. 


Drowned while returning from the Third Crusade in 1190, legend 
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represents him as seated upon an ivory chair before a table of marble 
in an underground cavern of the Kyffhaiiserberg in Thuringia: 


Er ist niemals gestorben, 

Er lebt darin noch jetzt; 

Er hat im Schloss verborgen 

Zum Schlaf sich hingesetzt. 
His head rests upon his hands; his fiery beard has grown quite through 
the table; and from time to time he rouses himself sufficiently to in- 
quire of his attendant dwarfs whether the ravens still fly about the 
mountain. For when they are gone he is destined to return with the 
glory of his ancient reign, to the country that cherishes him as one 
of its heroes: 


Er hat hinabgenommen 

Des Reiches Herrlichkeit 

Und wirt einst wiederkommen— 

Mit ihr zu seiner Zeit. 
Here surely is a figure worthy of biographical record: a historical 
personage invested at once with the glamor of romance and with the 
undying glow of the supernatural. 

By rare good fortune we possess a valuable contemporaneous ac- 
count of the emperor Frederick’s life and deeds—Gesta Friderici ] 
Im peratoris—begun by his distinguished uncle, Bishop Otto of Frei- 
sing, and finally brought to a conclusion, after Otto’s death, by his 
friend and secretary Rahewin. Otto’s biographical account is prefaced 
by a letter written by Frederick himself in the year 1157. He ac- 
knowledges receipt of Bishop Otto’s previous book—the Chronicle of 
World History which he entitled “The Two Cities’—and speaks of 
it in highly commendatory terms. Recognizing the author’s ability 
de parva materia multa scribere, and having, as he claims, more faith 
in Otto’s praises than in his own merits, he has outlined for the 
historian’s use and in response to his request the principal events 
of the first five years of his reign, from 1152 to the date of writing. 
He modestly declares, however, that in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors his own deeds magis dict possunt umbra 
quam facta—‘rather the shadow than the reality of things.” The 
letter is charmingly expressed, and convinces us at the outset of the 
essential greatness and worth of this modest young ruler. 

This volume, then, affords us a unique opportunity of viewing a 
single personality from three different viewpoints, containing, as it 
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does, the emperor Frederick’s own record of his achievements, Otto’s 
use of this material in the first two books of the biography, and 
Rahewin’s continuation and completion of the Gesta. Incidentally 
it enables us to make an interesting comparison of the three writers. 

To be sure, Otto’s high ideals as a historian are already known to 
us from his famous chronicle of universal history which he entitled 
“The Two Cities.” “It is better,’ he says, ‘to fall into the hands 
of men than to abandon the function of a historian by covering up a 
loathsome sight by colors that conceal the truth.” That earlier work 
was composed “‘in bitterness of spirit . . . in the manner of a tragedy” 
during the dark and turbulent days preceding Frederick’s accession to 
the throne. It was in an entirely different spirit that the historian 
approached his new task. He writes to his distinguished nephew, the 
Emperor: “If it shall please Your Majesty to commend to writing to 
be remembered by posterity the glorious sequence of your exploits, 
then, if you will arrange the main topics with the aid of the secretaries 
of Your Highness and transmit them to me, I shall not be slow to 
prosecute this joyous task with joyful mind, if I have God’s grace 
and if life attend me.” 

Oddly enough, in the two books which alone he lived to complete, 
Otto just covered the events outlined by the Emperor in his resumé. 
Rahewin’s account comprises the story of the succeeding years of 
Frederick’s reign. That Otto had intended to write more is clearly 
indicated in his final sentence: Quare huic secundo operi terminus 
detur, ut ad ea quae dicenda restant tercio locus servetur volumini. 

It may be well to quote one more paragraph—this time from Otto’s 
Gesta (2.41, end)—in which the historian again states his conception 
of the responsibilities of his task: 

Let it suffice to have told these few incidents out of many regarding the prog- 
ress and outcome of that expedition. For not all the deeds there bravely per- 
formed could be related by me with such accuracy of enumeration and charm 
of style as though I had seen them with my own eyes. For it is said to have 
been a custom of men of old that those who had had actual personal experience 
of events as they took place should be the ones to record these same matters 
Whence also it is wont to be called “history” from hysterein, which means in 
Greek “to behold.” For each can the more fully relate what he has seen and 
heard according as he stands in need of no man’s favor and is not swayed this 
way and that, dubiously anxious and anxiously dubious, in his search for the 
truth. For it is a grievous matter that a writer’s mind should depend upon an- 
other’s judgment as though lacking the power of personal investigation. 

I have spoken thus fully about Bishop Otto’s integrity and credibility 
as a historian because of the extremely favorable impression which 
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the work of his secretary and continuator, Rahewin, is sure to make 
on the casual reader, particularly at first glance. He had the sanc- 
tion of Otto of Freising and of the Emperor himself, by both of whom 
(he tells us) he was commissioned to undertake the completion of 
Bishop Otto’s book: Ego auiem, qui kuius operis principium eius ex 
ore adnotavi finemque eius de principis iussu perficiendum suscepi et 
manu mea ipsius extrema lumina clausi (IV. 41, ed. Simson, p. 252). 
His account abounds in source material in the form of original letters 
and other documents, incorporated in the body of the text. His 
style is embellished by frequent quotations from classical authors. 


But a closer examination reveals the fact that Rahewin is a little 
too fond of borrowed finery. “I admit,” he says in the prologue to 
the third book, “that my breath is toa slight to suffice for even a 
tiny flute, to say nothing of filling so magnificent and full-toned a 
trumpet of writing and of speech as that of the author who preceded 
me—my venerated master” (ed. Simson, p. 163). This modest be- 
littling of his own powers loses something of its effectiveness when 
we realize that the figure of speech is taken over bodily from Jordanes, 
the author of the sixth century Gothic history, who in his turn bor- 
rowed it from Rufinus. Again, at the close of his fourth book, Rahe- 
win closely imitates the same writer in speaking of the broad meadows 
(of the Emperor’s achievements) from which he has unworthily culled 
a few blossoms to weave a garland of praise. Repeatedly, also, Rahe- 
win describes Frederick’s deeds in the actual language of many a 
classical writer. Sallust and Josephus are his favorite models. But 
most startling of all is his characterization of the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa in phrases borrowed from an epistle of Apollinaris Sidonius 
in which he describes Theodoric II, king of the Visigoths, and from 
the famous life of Charles the Great composed by Einhard. The 
resemblance—or rather the identity—ocf diction extends even to a 
description of the imperial legs as honorabilia et bene mascula and 
the statement that Frederick (or Charles, or, presumably, both) was 
as dignified standing up as when seated: digitas . . . tam stanti quam 
sedenti acquiritur. Our reaction to the account is apt to be that 
however suitable and beautifully expressed the description of other 
rulers by preceding stylists who wrote biography, we should have 
preferred to have Rahewin tell us in his own words what he thought 
of his imperial master. 
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It is a little difficult to agree with the statement of Dr. Horst Kohl, 
who translated the Gesta into German, that ““Rahewin . . . has better 
performed the historian’s task than did he whom, with kindly affec- 
tion, he termed his Lord and Master” (Intro., p. xvii). To the pres- 
ent writer the work of Otto seems incomparably superior. . 


Rahewin’s tendency toward fulsome praise detracts from his work 
as a whole.' We instinctively place more credence in Otto’s straight- 
forward narrative of events. 

This is not in any degree a belittling of the emperor Frederick’s 
achievements. Indeed, it was, doubtless, literally true that (as Rahewin 
says in so many words) the greatness of the Emperor’s spirit and the 
prestige of his reign were out of all proportion to his youth; that one 
who reads of his accomplishments might suppose them to be the deeds 
not of one but of ‘many kings or emperors. Yet we would rather reach 
such a conclusion for ourselves by consulting the record. The bald 
statement arouses resentment and incredulity. Otto understood this 
psychological principle and had it in mind when he remarked, at the 
close of his second book: “So much might be said about Your Majes- 
ty’s virtues, that if it were all clumsily blurted out in one unbroken 
utterance it might stifle the writer’s inspiration.” 

Tt is interesting to observe the author’s treatment of the material 
afforded him (at his own request) by the Emperor. The first book 
of the Gesta contains none of it, but is devoted entirely to a recital 
of the deeds of Frederick’s ancestors: his grandfather, his father, and 
his uncle (Conrad ITI). This book may, in fact, be regarded as a 
second, a revised, edition of the seventh book of Otto’s Chronicle of 
Universal History. “I thought it most appropriate,” he says to his 
distinguished nephew, “to superimpose your virtues upon those of your 
predecessors like a precious stone upon gold.” 

Otto remarks that Frederick Barbarossa is unique among the Roman 
emperors in that fortune has not yet turned upon him her unbenign 
aspect: a statement still true at the time it was written. He charac- 
terizes the Emperor by the ant term sfrenuissimus. He speaks of 
him specifically as temperans in prosperts, fortis in adversis, iustus in 
tudictis, prudens et acutus in causis. Moreover he intersperses the nar- 
rative of Frederick’s achievements as Emperor—his Gesta—with tell- 


1See in particular, the closing sentences of his prologue to Book IIT, and the 
concluding paragraphs of the fourth book. 
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ing anecdotes that reveal the fundamental traits of his brilliant young 
nephew as a man. The reader is thus enabled to secure a true likeness 
of the great Emperor’s character from these “close-ups” within the 
moving picture of his active life which Otto’s account affords. 

It will be remembered that the framework for this biography has 
been furnished by the Emperor himself. Our first favorable impression 
of the man is gained from a perusal of his own record of the outstand- 
ing events of the first five years of his reign. In no spirit of boast- 
fulness, though with justifiable pride, he enumerates seven of his 
achievements: (1) his coronation on March 9, 1152; (2) his first 
Diet at Merseburg the following May; (3) his appointment of Wich- 
mann, bishop of Zeitz, as archbishop of Magdeburg despite the ob- 
jection of Rome; (4) his expedition to Italy in 1154 and his corona- 
tion as Holy Roman Emperor on June 18, 1155, after his triumphs 
in Lombardy; (5) his further exploits in Italy, at Spoleto and Ancona, 
and his triumphant return to Verona; (6) his eventual success 
in bringing about a harmonious agreement between his uncle, Henry 
“Jasomirgott,” and his cousin, Henry the Lion; (7) his elevation of 
Frederick (the son of Count Adolph of Altena) to Archbishop of 
Cologne. 

These, in Frederick’s own opinion, were the principal achievements 
of the first five years of his reign—tantillum hoc, quod in Romano 
orbe per quinquennium facimus—which he officially communicated to 
his biographer “to be expanded and multiplied”—dilatanda et multi- 
plicanda. Let us take them up in order and note how well Otto has 
performed the task enjoined upon him. 


(1) Frederick’s Coronation, March 9, 1152. 


Post primam unctionem Aquisgrani et acceptam coronam Teutonict 
regni, says Frederick, by way of introduction. Bishop Otto naturally 
amplifies this casual reference into a detailed description. The first 
two chapters of the second book of the Gesta give an account of 
Frederick’s election and emphasize the fact that the unanimous choice 
resulted from the hope of bringing an end to civil strife by crowning 
as king this son of a Ghibelline father and a Guelf mother. 

Otto then (II, 3) relates how the newly elected young ruler set 
out cum multa iocunditate, first by boat, via the Main and Rhine, 
to Sinzig, then on horseback to Aix-la-~Chapelle (or Aachen). There, 
on Sunday, March 9, 1152, he was crowned by Arnold, the arch- 
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bishop of Cologne, and sat for the first time in the great throne of 
the Kings of the Franks originally placed in that church by Charles 
the Great. 


Hereupon Bishop Otto (who was of course present at the corona- 
tion) relates an incident which had made a profound impression at 
the time and which serves admirably to illustrate the Emperor’s deep- 
seated sense of justice and his uswerving adherence to what he be- 
lieved to be right (rigoris virtus). A man who had lost Frederick’s 
favor because of certain offenses committed against him in the past, 
seizing upon the psychological moment immediately following the 
anointing and crowning as the propitious time for his plea, cast him- 
self at Frederick’s feet in the center of the church and begged for 
pardon. But the newly crowned King of the Franks made answer 
that he had punished him not out of malice, but in accordance with 
the demands of justice (non ex odio, sed iusticiae intuitu). And so, 
despite the intercession of the nobles and the general rejoicing at- 
tendant upon so festive an occasion, ab inexorabili inexauditus abiit. 
Frederick’s character is illumined as by a flash of lightning. Here at 
the outset we have an instance of Otto’s method of making his his- 
torical account both vivid and dramatic. 


(2) Frederick’s first Diet at Merseburg, May 18, 1152. 


The Emperor in his letter to the historian merely states that Peter, 
king of the Danes, being summoned to appear at the Diet held on 
Whitsunday of 1152 at Merseburg did so, and upon pledging fealty 
to Frederick received the crown from his hand. Otto clarifies this 
incident by recording the conflicting claims of two aspirants to the 
Danish throne, Svein (whom Otto calls Peter) and Canute. Frederick 
judges between them, but shrewdly contrives to have the successful 
claimant acknowledge himself the vassal of the German king: Petrus 
vero, accepto a manu ipsius regno, fidelitate et hominio ei obligaretur. 

(3) Frederick’s appointment of Wichmann, bishop of Zeitz, as Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg. 

Here we have the first instance of Frederick’s successful interference 
in ecclesiastical matters; it is with perhaps pardonable pride that he 
remarks: ad ultimum tamen quod a nobis laudabiliter factum fuit 
auctoritas apostolica confirmavit (see II, 10). His “praiseworthy 
action” consisted in the establishing of a new practice (“Devolutions- 
recht’) whereby the nomination devolved upon the Emperor in cases 
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of disputed elections. Frederick ignored or set aside the claims of 
both candidates, secured the election of his own appointee, Wichmann 
—virum adhuc iuvenem, sed nobilem—and invested him at once with 
the regalia of the see of Magdeburg. This new policy of Frederick’s 
eventually resulted in substituting for churchmen as bishops in Ger- 
many men of practical experience and statesmanlike qualifications. 
This particular instance marks the beginning of a bold reversion to the 
general ecclesiastical policy of his greatest imperial predecessors. In 
a later chapter (II, 8) Otto quotes in full a letter from Pope Eugenius 
III addressed to the Bishops of Germany bitterly reproaching them 
because, as he says, quod terrenis principibus placeat, adtendistis. 
Finally (II, 10) he records the acquiescence of the succeeding Pope 
Anastasius IV in Frederick’s action, and the granting by him of the 
pallium to Wichmann. And the historian significantly adds: Exhinc 
non solum in saecularibus, sed et in aecclesiasticis negotiis disponendis 
auctoritas principis plurimum crevit. 

But immediately after recording this initial success with reference 
to the relations of the Emperor to Rome, Otto refers in a brief sen- 
tence concluding this chapter (II, 6) to Frederick’s inability quibus- 
dam de causis latentibus to prevail upon his princes to declare war on 
Hungary. We are impressed by the historian’s candor as well as by 
his tactful presentation of unfavorable incidents. And here also he 
gives us another revealing glimpse of the Emperor’s personality—his 
patient persistence—when he says: ad effectum tunc perducere ea 
quac mente volvebat non valens, ad oportuniora tempora distulit. 


(4) Frederick’s first expedition to Italy (1154) and his coronation 
as Holy Roman Emperor, June 18, 1155. 


Post haec expeditionem Romam movimus, says Frederick in his let- 
ter; he then proceeds to enumerate the high points of his first Italian 
expedition. He alludes at the outset to the ravaging of Lombardy 
in consequence of the attacks made on his force by the natives, long 
unaccustomed to the presence of imperial troops. The people of Milan, 
unable to prevail upon Frederick by entreaty or by bribery to grant 
them the rule over Como and Lodi, first led the Germans astray from 
their direct route and then refused to provide a market for the sol- 
diers. In retaliation for this, Frederick destroyed the nobilissimum 
castrum of Rosate, southwest of Milan, and later the three strong- 
holds of Momo, Galliate, and Trecate besides two wooden bridges over 
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the Ticinus river, near Novara. After Christmas (1154) his army 
made its way through Vercelli and Turin and crossed the Po. On 
February 1, 1155, Frederick destroyed Chieri and Asti; he next be- 
sieged and ultimately captured and destroyed Tortona (where he set 
at liberty Opicius Malaspina’s captive). In consequence of this 
achievement he was triumphantly welcomed to Pavia (April 18). Then 
marching directly through Lombardy, Romagna, and Tuscany he 
reached Sutri. Here he was met by the Pope—Hadrian IV (the Eng- 
lish pontiff, whose name was Nicholas Breakspear) and his retinue 
of bishops and cardinals (cum tota ecclesia Romana, says Frederick). 
Together they proceeded to Rome, hearing by the way of the Pope’s 
grievances against the Romans. Accordingly, having taken counsel 
with the Pope and the cardinals, Frederick refused the demands for 
tribute and guarantees of safety for the City made by emissaries 
representing the people of Rome. With Frederick’s friend Cardinal 
Octavian as leader, part of the Emperor’s troops went by night to the 
Leonine city and occupied the ecclesiam Sancti Petri. In the morn- 
ing—Saturday, June 18, 1155—the Pope and his cardinals awaited 
Frederick and his retinue on the steps of St. Peter’s. Mass was cele- 
brated at the altar and then domnus papa . . . benedictionem coronae 
Romani imperii largiter super caput nostrum effudit. 

Thus the Emperor recalls and records the events culminating in 
one of the greatest days of his life: his coronation as Holy Roman 
Emperor. The entire recital occupies about two printed pages—63 
lines—in Simson’s edition of the Gesta. 

Otto devotes the greater part of twenty-two chapters (II, 11-32 
incl.)—about 30 pages—to his historical account of these events. 
It is obviously impossible, within the limits of a single paper, to point 
out in detail the use made by the historian of the source material 
just considered. We can, however, call attention to some typical in- 
stances of his procedure and style. 


Frederick, he says, had now for almost two years postponed, for 
the sake of strengthening his position at home, the journey to Rome 
which was to bring him the coveted crown of Empire. When he was 
finally ready to set out, however, he allowed nothing to deter him 
quin omnia quae retro erant tamquam floccipendens Deo se commit- 
tendo in anteriora extenderetur. Otto incidentally calls attention to 
Frederick’s piety by telling how his soldiers had been obliged by 
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hunger to violate the sanctity of certain holy places in the Alps. But 
when they came safely over the pass to their camping place on the 
plains of Verona, near Lake Garda, Frederick caused a collection to 
be taken up by his entire army and the money to be sent back, by way 
of propitiation, to the shrines that had suffered loss. As Otto very 
happily phrases it: dum de processu ad ulteriora cum principibus 
consilium iniret, primo caeli principem conciliandum decrevit2 

Oito reminds us that it is an established custom of the kings of the 
Franks—qui et Teutonicorum—as often as they set out for Italy and 
the crown of the Holy Roman Empire to halt on the plains of Ron- 
caglia: Frederick accordingly also holds his first Italian diet there, 
near Piacenza, in November, 1154. It was here that ambassadors 
from Genoa brought to Frederick as gifts rare oriental spoils taken 
from the Saracens: lions, ostriches, parrots and precious stones. 

After an interesting and necessary geographical excursus on Italy 
(II, 13), concluding with an appraisal of the characteristics of its 
inhabitants, Otto speaks (II, 14) of the preéminence of Milan in Lom- 
bardy and records Frederick’s retaliatory measures in consequence 
of the hostility and broken faith of the Milanese (II, 15-18). After 
his victorious campaign in this region he celebrated Christmas cum 
magna ... alacritate. 

In connection with his account of the sack and burning of Chieri 
and Asti, Otto tells of the stern disciplinary measures enforced by the 
Emperor to prevent rioting among his own troops: anyone who in- 
jured a fellow-soldier was punished by having his hand cut off, and 
in extreme cases by being beheaded. Such were the means he took 
to restrain what Otto calls invenilium irrationabilis impetus animorum, 

Otto clarifies the situation with regard to Tortona by stating that 
this city was allied with Milan and had in the past frequently molested 
Pavia, a city friendly to Frederick. He accordingly ordered Tortona 
to transfer its allegiance from Milan to Pavia and upon its refusal 
the city tamquam maiestatis rea et ipsa inter hostes imperti adnumerata 
proscribitur. The story of the assault made by Frederick upon Tor- 
tona, the siege of this city and its ultimate capture and destruction 
(Feb. 13-April 16, 1155) occupies seven chapters of Otto’s narrative 
(II, 20-26 incl.). Tt is a vivid narrative, as clear-cut and detailed 
as Julius Caesar’s account of his military campaigns, and is notable 


2For another instance of Frederick’s piety, see IT, 24, below). 
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for the sidelights which it throws upon the Emperor’s character. Noth- 
ing else need detain us here. Like the greatest of all Roman com- 
manders, Frederick spares himself not at all: when separated from 
his scouts by a cloudburst which made the streams for a time im- 
passable, he waits for the torrent to abate sufficiently and then ¢rans- 
vadandi labore suis adiunctus. It was this heavy rainstorm that pre- 
vented the Germans from capturing Tortona at once. Frederick's 
disappointment and impatience are made vividly clear to us: anhelabat 
enim ad accipiendam orbis et Urbis monarchiae coronam. 


Like Caesar, his great successor rewards individual instances of valor: 
Quem rex ad se vocatum militari cingulo ob tam praeclarum facinus 
honorandum decrevit (II, 23). 

Bishop Otto betrays, perhaps, something of his own personal feel- 
ing in the eloquent and impassioned speech which he attributes to 
the ecclesiastics who came forth from the city at Easter time in all 
their regalia to present their plea to the Emperor (II, 25): Jmitetur 
princeps terrae caeli principem . . . Nichil fecimus, alienas ob culpas 
plectimur. Nobis, quesumus, pietas parcat principis. Frederick’s 
disciplined sympathy is portrayed: “he was aware of an inner impulse 
toward compassion, but to avoid all suspicion of weakness he main- 
tained his sternness of aspect and sent the delegation back into the 
city” (II, 19). Soon after the city surrenders, Frederick is received 
by the inhabitants of Pavia with rejoicing and there ubi antiquum 
regum Longobardum palatium fuit, cum multo civium tripudio coro- 
natur. It was a time of great triumph, long remembered by the 
Emperor, whose own comment upon it (in his letter to Otto) is this: 
ibi in corona et maxima laeticia et ingenti servitio civitatis tres dies 
deduximus. 

Frederick next records his meeting with Pope Hadrian IV, at Sutri, 
stating that he gave his papal blessing and recounted his afflictions at 
the hands of the Roman populace. Otto relates that the Pope came 
with his cardinals to Frederick’s camp at Viterbo where ex debito of- 
ficii sui honorifice suscipitur. By this harmless statement the his- 
torian avoids the necessity of entering upon any detailed description 
of the initial misunderstanding created by Frederick’s refusal to offer 
his services as squire and hold the Pope’s bridle and stirrup, a service 
which he was nevertheless constrained to render publicly a few days 
later before Hadrian would consent to bestow upon him the kiss of 
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peace and proceed with him to Rome for the coronation. Otto then 
elaborates upon the Pope’s difficulties with Arnold of Brescia (previ- 
ously mentioned in Gesta I, 28) of whom he rather cleverly writes 
(II, 28), innumeram post se duxit, immo seduxit multitudinem. An 
entire chapter is devoted to an estimate of his character. A pupil 
of Peter Abdlard and vir quidem naturae non hebetis, Otto brands 
Arnold as a man plus tamen verborum profluvio quam sententiarum 
pondere copiasus. As regards his ecclesiastical status, the historian 
believes that religiosum habitum, quo amplius decipere posset, induit. 
He passes over Arnold’s martyrdom with no indication of the fact 
that the Pope had demanded that Frederick encompass his capture 
and death as a prerequisite of their own amicable relationship. What 
Otto does stress is the friendly intercourse between Hadrian and 
Frederick which followed: quasi inter spiritalem patrem et filium dulcia 
miscentur colloquia (he is here quoting a phrase from the Emperor’s 
letter) et tamquam ex duabus principalibus curtis una re publica 
effecta, aecclesiastica simul et secularia tractantur negotia. 


Not long before, the city of Rome had been placed under sentence 
of an interdict pronounced by the Pope in retaliation for an attack 
made by Arnold’s followers upon Cardinal Guido. Now, as the Pope 
and the Emperor were proceeding together, messengers arrived from 
the city demanding maximam pecuniam pro fidelitate eorum ac servitio, 
tria quoque a nobis iuramenta. Thus Frederick. He adds: imperium 
emere noluimus et sacramenta vulgo prestare non debuimus. Otto 
gives a vivid recital of this incident, giving the speech of the ambas- 
sadors (II, 29) and Frederick’s reply (II, 30) in oratio recta. The 
address of the Romans is cleverly phrased. It bids welcome to the 
Emperor as one coming indebitum clericorum excussurus iugum, It 
boldly asserts: Hospes eras, civem feci. Advena fuisti ex Transalpinis 
partibus, principem constitui. Quod meum iure fuit, tibi dedi. On 
the basis of such claims, the Romans demand a grant of money and 
assurances of safety. The situation is effectively and even dramatically 
portrayed. Frederick, naturally indignant, interrupts the long ha- 
rangue: et cum corporis modestia orisque venustate regalem servans 
animum ex inproviso non inprovise respondit. There follows a bril- 
liant address, perhaps actually composed in its present form after the 
event by Otto, but doubtless containing the gist of his remarks and 
reflecting the power of Frederick’s oratory. The Emperor character- 
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izes the speech of the ambassadors as plus arrogantiae tumore insipida 
quam sale sapientiae condita. Acknowledging the former greatness of 
Rome, he claims that its mantle has now fallen upon the Franks: 
Penes nos... consules tui... senatus tuus .. . miles tuus. He jus- 
tifies his claim to the imperial name and prerogatives by saying: 
Francorum virtus invitatione adscita est. Implorasti misera felicem, 
debilis fortem, invalida validum, anxia securum. His conclusion ac- 
cordingly is: Legittimus possessor sum. He confidently and boastfully 
adds: Eripiat quis, si potest, clavam de manu Herculis! There is 
an interesting incidental allusion to his shrewd intervention in Danish 
affairs: experta est hoc Dania nuper subacta Romanoque reddita orbt. 
It is a stirring address—or rather outburst—and well portrays the 
regal bearing and assured self-confidence of this young aspirant to 
world dominion. He proudly concludes by referring to Aunc, quem 
alibi a divis parentibus meis acceptum servavi morem. 

Upon the departure of the ambassadors (of whom Hadrian remarks 
Cognosces . . . in dolo eos venisse et in dolo redisse), by the advice 
of the Pope a thousand picked cavalrymen are sent ahead to enter 
the Leonine City and St. Peter’s. 


Otto does full justice to the great day that followed—June 18, 1155 
—and describes in detail the coronation of the Emperor by the Pope, 
cunctis qui aderant cum magna laeticia acclamantibus. The historian’s 
account closes with the Emperor cum corona solus equum foleratum 
insidens riding back to his tent. 


(5) Frederick’s further exploits in Italy, culminating in his tri- 
umphal return to Verona. 

The Emperor, in his letter to Bishop Otto, recalls the surprise at- 
tack made by the Romans, their attempt to abduct the Pope, and the 
pitched battle in which almost a thousand of them were slain by 
the German troops. 

The historian, in his expanded narrative, attributes the fury of 
the populace to their disappointment at having had no share in the 
coronation: imperatorem sine sua astipulatione coronam imperii ac- 
cepisse. He records their initial attack within the very portals of St. 
Peter’s: in ipsa sacrosancta aecclesia necare non timuerunt. He 
achieves a notable effect of vivid movement and dramatic action by 
his short sentences: Clamor attollitur .. . Pugna conseritur. Not least 
effective is his rhetorical lapse into direct discourse. The Germans 
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(he says) made their counter attack «csi dicerent: “Accipe nunc. 
a] . os . . 

Re ma, pro auro Arabico Teutonicum ferrum. Haec est pecunia, quam 

tibi princeps iuus pro tuo offert corona. Sic emitur a Francis imperium.” 

Frederick’s soldiers killed a thousand Romans and took six hundred 

captives with the loss of but two men, one killed and one captured. 


The following day, June 19, the imperial troops retired. They be- 
held Mt. Soracte—at this season, however, doubtless not alta 
nive candidum ; they took their rest in quadam valle campi viriditate 
amena, cCuiusdam amnis cursu conspicua, non longe a civitate Tiburto. 
There Frederick wore his new crown on the day of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (June 29), while Pope Hadrian celebrated mass. We wonder, as 
we read, whether any in that company gave a passing thought to the 
bard of Venusia near whose cherished Sabine farm they took their 
rest. Strange that Otto, at least, makes no passing allusion to Horace. 
Instead he misquotes from Vergil, Aeneid VII, 517: 


Sulphureas Nar albus Aquas 


and thinks he is citing Lucan (de guo Lucanus)! But his narrative 
acquires a poetic quality when he speaks of the dread season familiar 
to us from the classical poets: ““Now the time was at hand when the 
Dogstar must rise gleaming with morbid ray at the foot of Orion. All 
the air round about became heavy with deadly mists that rose from 
the neighboring stagnant pools and from the cavernous ruins of places 
about the City: an atmosphere baleful and pestilent for mortals to 
breathe.” The whole chapter (Ges/a II, 34) is in rather striking 
contrast with Frederick’s brief and prosaic statement: usque Albam 
venimus et per aliquot dies ibi cum papa morati sumus, from which, 
it is developed. 

Inde ivimus Spoletum, says Frederick. This city he attacked for 
two reasons: ef guia rebellis erat et comitem Gwidonem Werram . 
in captivitate tenebant. Otto relates that Frederick was so amused 
at their first attempts to assail his force with slings and arrows that 
he cried: Ludus .. . hic puerorum, non virorum videtur concertatio 
(II, 35). In his letter, the Emperor marvels at his success in cap- 
turing and destroying within six hours so large and strongly fortified 
a city, exclaiming: Mirabile et inscrutabile iudicium Dei! Otto at- 
tributes most of the credit to Frederick and gives a detailed account 


of the Emperor’s personal valor in battle: 
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Nullus in illa concertatione privatus principe strennuior, nullus nec gregarius miles 
ad sumenda arma promptior, nullus ad periculorum exceptionem nec conductitius 
eo paratior . . . ipse non solum suos ad assultum adhortatione urgebat, minis 
cogebat, verum etiam aliis exempla prebebat . . . non sine maximo periculo 
montem in propria persona ascendens eam irrupit. 


Frederick next recalls his conference with the Byzantine ambassa- 
dors, Michael Palaeologus and Iohannes Ducas at Ancona. Otto 
makes an interesting etymological comment on the name Palaeologus: 
he says, quod nos veterem sermonem dicere possums—‘‘an old story,’ 
we might call him” (II, 36). 

Frederick, in his letter, states that these Greeks who came bearing 
gifts (infinitam pecuniam nobis dare spoponderunt) wished him to 
assail William I, the king of Sicily (then in Apulia), but that, by 
reason of the weariness of the troops, placuit magis principibus redire 
quam in Apuliam descendere. Otto speaks again of the inclemency 
of the spring weather (using this time the Horatian phrase, Canis 
rabie) and the resultant illness that was on the increase, and betrays 
the Emperor’s disappointment when he remarks: non sine cordis amari- 
tudine ad Transalpina redire cogitur. In recording the final decision 
to proceed no further, and the consequent scattering of the troops 
(cunctis ad patriam licentia repedandi conceditur), the historian takes 
occasion (II, 37) to give a brief catalog of the leaders who had ac- 
companied Frederick into Italy. 

Fridericus itaque, victor, inclitus, triumphator, returns from Ancona 
to northern Italy, reaching the plains of Verona early in September. 
Here the wily inhabitants had prepared a trap for the Germans, erect- 
ing for their use in crossing the river “a mousetrap—not a bridge” 
(potius musctpulam quam pontem). Having providentially escaped 
disaster here, Frederick and his troops were attacked from ambush. 
He refers to the incident quite casually in his letter: Quwaliter illi in 
precipitio cuiusdam montis nobis insidias posuerint (he does not even 
allude to the episode of the bridge) et qualiter a nobis occisi et duo- 
decim suspensi sunt, tu audisti. Otto elaborates this sentence into a 
full chapter (II, 40), first setting forth in detail the geographical 
setting (in the best style of Julius Caesar), and then giving a sentence 
or two of direct discourse to lend vividness to the narrative, Frederick 
is represented as saying: Dura est .. . haec conditio, durum est latroni 
principem tributa persolvere. But (says Otto): Ad consueta priorum 
virtutum se vertit insignia. And again he quotes Frederick as exclaim- 
ing: Hic . . . tamquam patriae nobis arridente vestibulo, tot decursis 
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periculis, laborum nostrorum consummationem hic habebimus. It 
was (remarks Otto) as though the Emperor were paraphrasing the fa- 
miliar lines of Vergil: O socii ...O passi graviora . . . Forsan et haec, 
etc. Frederick is represented as pointing out the means of circum- 
venting the party in ambush, and thus making possible the complete 
victory of the Germans. 

There is an interesting anecdote of the successful plea for mercy 
made by one of the twelve captives reserved for hanging. Audi, 
imperator nobilissime, miserrimi hominis sortem. Gallus ego natione 
sum, non Longobardus. Frederick, sparing his life, compelled him to 
act as hangman. The rest were hanged, and the bodies of those who 
had lost their lives by falling or casting themselves down from the 
clifis (quicumque ... prectpitit presidio se committeret . . . antequam 
ad solum perveniret, animam in inani ponebat, says Otto)—about five 
hundred, all told—were piled up in heaps in the road as a warning to 
others. We thus gain a glimpse of the Emperor’s severity, tempered, 
though it was, with mercy. 

Nos vero cum maxima victoria a Deo nobis prestita, qualem cum. 
mille octingentis mélitibus conquisitam prius numquam audivimus, 
Veronam usque pervenimus. Thus Frederick himself summarizes the 
achievements of his first Italian expedition. We have already noted 
the historian’s apostrophe of the great Emperor as wictor, inclitus, 
triumphator (II, 39). At the conclusion of his account, Otto says: 
Haec de expeditionis illins processu et proventu pauca de multis 
enarresse sufficiat. Neque enim cuncta ibi fortiter gesta a nobis ea 
ordinis integritate stiligue urbanitate dici poterant, acsi oculis nostris 
illa vidissemus. And yet, so vivid has the narrative been that it is 
hard to believe that the account it not that of an eye-witness. 

(6) Frederick’s mediation between his uncle, Henry “Jasomirgott,” 
and his cousin, Henry the Lion. 

Scis etiam in ordine, quam inter fratrem tuum ducem Austriae ct 
ducem Baioariae concordiam fecerimus, says Frederick to his uncle, 
Bishop Otto, near the close of his letter. This is not the place to 
relate in detail that complicated story. Otto devotes much time and 
careful thought to its recital (II, 7, 9, 11, 42, 43, 47, 55). The 
Emperor’s patience was sorely tried in the course of his long effort 
to create peace and harmony between the members of his own family. 
The historian says, in speaking of events immediately following Fred- 


erick’s coronation in 1152: 
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Erat vero multa serenissimi principis anxietas, cum omnia prospere in regno 
agerentur, qualiter controversia, quae inter eius carnem et sanguinem, id est 
Heinricum patruum suum [Bishop Otto’s brother] et itidem Heinricum avunculi 
sui fillum duces, de Norico ducatu agitabatur, sine sanguinis effusione terminari 
posset 

In the course of the succeeding narrative, Otto recites the progress 
of this family quarrel in ordine—to use Frederick’s own phrase. He 
marks the ultimate success of the Emperor's efforts at mediation by a 
specific date—Acta sunt haec anno regni eius quinto, imperti secundo 
—to indicate his own estimate of the importance of the achievement. 
And he goes so far as to say of the Emperor’s own attitude: Prepone- 
bat hoc princeps omnibus eventuum suorum successtbus, si tam magnos 
sibique tam affines imperit sui princtpes sine sanguinis efiusione in 
concordiam revocare posset. This fact, thus attested, speaks well for 
Frederick’s character. This done, the Emperor /aetus rediit (11, 56). 
And Otto adds further (II, 56): Porro tanta ab ea die usque inpre- 
sentizrum toti Transalpino pacts iocunditas arrisit imperio, ut non 
solum imperator et augustus, sed et pater patriae iure dicatur Fride- 
ricus. 

(7) “You know,” says the Emperor Frederick at the close of his let- 
ter to Bishop Otto, quam gloriose Fridericum in coloniensi archie pisco- 
patu sublimaverimus. This is the last of the achievements of the 
first five years of his reign that he deemed particularly worthy of 
record. 

It took place at the diet of Ratisbon (Regensburg) on September 
17, 1156 (where also the duchy of Austria was created). Upon the 
death of Arnold, archbishop of Cologne, in the year 1156 (Gesta I, 
47 and 52) aecclesia illa ad electionem faciendam gravissime Scissa 
est, says Otto (II, 52). The opposing candidates, Gerhard, bishop of 
Bonn, and Frederick, the son of Count Adolph of Altena, cavsam suam 
principi ostensurae veniunt; after hearing both parties, first at Nurem- 
berg (II, 52) and again at Ratisbon (II, 54 and 56), the Emperor 
alteram electionem, eam videlicet, quae a canonicis maioris aecclesiac 
facta fuit, validiorem iudicans, Fridericum, Adolfi comitis filium, de! 
regalibus investit sicque eum a Romano pontifice consecrandum ad 


Urbem misit. 

This is the last event listed by Frederick in his letter and likewise 
the last to be recorded by Bishop Otto in the second book of the 
Gesta. Immediately afterwards he says (II, 56): Tanta sunt, quae 
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de tuae maiestatis virtute dici possunt augustorum optime, quod si 
simul sine interpolatione insipienter effundantur, scribentis prefocare 
posseit animun. And with this he sets an end to the second book, 
intimating, however, that he contemplates the composition of a third. 

We have noted the use made by Bishop Otto of the source material 
afforded by the Emperor’s letter. All the achievements listed by the 
latter have been included, almost invariably in amplified form, and 
with the necessary background to make the various incidents intel- 
ligible to the uninformed reader. Many anecdotes illustrating the 
Emperor's character have also been included: instances of his qualities 
of piety, of devotion to his family, of disciplined sympathy; more 
particularly of his martial traits of personal valor, appreciation of 
heroism in others, discipline, justice, patience, and natural leadership. 

The historian also includes matters passed over by Frederick him- 
self in his epiiome of the first five years of his reign. One of these, 
oddly enough, is the Emperor’s marriage to Beatrix, the daughter of 
Count Rainald of Burgundy, in June, 1156. Possibly Frederick was 
none too eager to have on record in his official biography his divorce 
(in 1153) from his first wife, Adelaide of Vohburg, which made pos- 
sible this new alliance, so desirable from the point of view of the 
Empire. At all events, Oito makes no reference whatever to the 
former marriage, recording only (II, 48) that at Wiirzburg regio ap- 
paratu, multa principum astipulatione, iuncta sibi Beatrice Reginaldi 
comitis flia nuptias celebrat. After giving an account of her family, 
Otto adds significantly: Quam imperator, ut ostensum est, in matrimo- 
nio sortitus non solum Burgundiam, sed et Provinciam, imperio iam 
diu alienatas, sub uxoris titulo, ut postmodum plenius dicetur, familt- 
ariter possidere coepit. 

The numerous speeches included by the historian in his biographical 
account for the sake of greater vividness have already been referred to. 
There is also first hand source material included in the body of the 
text in the form of letters. A notable example is the letter sent by 
the Emperor to his princes in the spring of 1158, summoning them 
to participation in his proposed expedition against Milan. The copy 
thus preserved is addressed: dilecto patruo suo Ottoni Frisingenst 
episcopo gratiam suam ct omne bonum. The Emperor’s proud spirit 
and martial disposition are revealed in his own words: ne tanta pre- 
sumptio nostro tempore prevaleat, vel gloriam nostram plebs improba 
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usurpare vel conculcare valeat, futuris casibus viriliter occurrere et ad 
destructionem eorum omne robur imperii excitare intendimus. There 
is a compliment—but perhaps also a scarcely veiled threat—-in the 
concluding sentence: certus, quod nec te nec aliquem principum nos- 
trorum moniem Appenninum transire cogemus. 

Personal magnetism is perhaps the one indispensable trait which 
has distinguished all of the world’s great leaders. Otto testifies to 
Frederick’s possession of this vital characteristic when he remarks 
(II, 51): sicut Francis presentia sua pacem reddidit, sic Italis absentia 
subtraxit. 

In the letter to the Emperor with which he prefaces his second 
edition of the Chronicle of Universal History (published in 1157; 
the first edition appeared in 1146), Otto of Freising says: ‘“Regard- 
ing the expedition which you have planned against the arrogance of 
the Milanese, I have heard of it with gladness for the honor of the 
empire and the exaltation of your own person, and have dutifully 
undertaken the task you have enjoined upon me.” Nevertheless he 
was not destined to fulfill this promise. He died on September 22, 
1158, having been excused by reason of ill health, from starting with 
the expedition as he had expected to do. 

And so the last word belongs to his friend and secretary Rahewin, 
who finally completed the Gesfa at Otto’s request and Frederick’s 
injunction. He relates how troubled and grieved the Emperor was 
to be deprived by death, at the height of his fortune, of several of 


the friends and counsellors upon whom he chiefly relied: “In the num- » 


ber of whom,” he says (IV, 14), “first and foremost, was Otto, the 
venerable head of the church of Freising, the author of this book: 
one qualified to finish it more fittingly (than I have done), had not 
the fates been envious of his talents.” 
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NOTE ON JOHN OF GARLAND AND REGINALD OF CANTERBURY 


Among editions of medieval authors, of which American Scholarship 
can rightly be proud, the edition of the Morale Scolarium of John 
of Garland,’ by the late Professor Louis John Paetow, holds a high 
place. 

In his task of editing John, Professor Paetow encountered many dif- 
ficulties. One of them was the task of the glosses, as seen from the 
following statement: “The text could not be determined or understood 
without the glosses, which are numerous and difficult and not easily 
assembled.’”” 

Many of these glosses contain quotations from classical and medieval 
sources, whose authors have been identified by Paetow; but a few 
remain as yet unidentified. It is the purpose of this note to identify 
the author of one of these quotations. 

On page 187 of the edition, there is a gloss occurring only in the 
Bruges manuscript of John,® which contains the following poetic lines: 


Angele, qui meus es custos, pietate guberna 
Me tibi commissum, serva, defende, guberna. 

These lines come, as will be seen below, from the pen of a twelfth 
century poet, Reginald of Canterbury,‘ and are to be found in his 
epic poem on the life of the hermit Malchus, in six books. Only 
very short portions of this epic have so far seen the light of day.° 
This statement, however, does not apply to Book VI, some portions 
of which are of hymnological character. Because of their importance, 
these portions have been published by G. M. Dreves in Analecta 
Hymnica Medii Aevi, L., 370-387. 





'Morale Scolarium of John of Garland (Johannes de Garlandia), A Professor 
in the Universities of Paris and Toulouse in the Thirteenth Century. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1927. 

2Tbid., p. 69. 

3See also plate 11, right margin. ' , 

4For recent discussions on Reginaldus see my paper, “A Monastic Panegyrist 
of Horace,” Philological Quarterly, X1 (1932), 303-310, and the bibliography 
therein: I shall refer to this paper as PQ; also F. J. E. Raby, A History of Secu- 
lar Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages, IT, 102-106 and notes (Oxford, 1934). 

5PQ, pp. 303-304. 

6Cf. PQ., p. 304. 
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In the sixth book, we find a prayer, entitled Quaterniones Malchi ad 
Angelum Suum,* beginning as follows: 


Angele, qui meus es custos, pietate superna 
Me tibi commissum, serva, defende, guberna.* 


A comparison of this citation with the lines quoted from Paetow 
establishes Reginaldus’s authorship beyond doubt. But is is difficult 
to say how Reginaldus’s lines came into the Bruges manuscript” of 
John. The glossator probably put them down because he wanted to 
invoke the protection of his guardian angel. One thing, however, is 
clear: the glossator was, almost two centuries later, familiar with the 
lines of Reginaldus.!” 

Both lines of Reginaldus, in the Bruges manuscript of John of Gar- 
land, end with ‘“guberna.”’ In the first line ‘“‘guberna” is out of place, 
and for this we have the testimony of all the five manuscripts of Regi- 
naldus (see note 7), which read “superna.” Probably the glossator 
quoted from memory. It is also noteworthy that three of the five 
manuscripts of Reginaldus (Digby, Laud 40 and Laud 500, compare 
note 7) employ in line two the reading ‘“tueare”!! instead of ‘“defende” 
which we find in Paetow’s citation. It is reasonable to suppose 
that our glossator was familiar with one of the other two manuscripts, 
or perhaps with one lost to-day,which employes the reading “defende.” 

Jacop HAMMER. 


Hunter College. 


‘This title occurs in the following manuscripts of Reginaldus: Munich, Staats- 
bibliothek 18680, f. 44 r; Cotton Vespasian E. III (British Museum), f. 201 r; 
Laud Misc. 40 (Bodleian Library), f. 56 r; Laud Misc. 500, however, f. 123 v, 
has the title Tetrasticon ad Sanctum Angelum and Digby 65 (Bedleian Library), 
f. 72 r: Tetrasticon Malchi ad Angelum Suum. 

‘Published by Dreves, in the Analecta, p. 379, referred to above. 

"I may call attention to the appearance of a new (and badly needed) edition 
of the Catalogue of manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Publique de la Ville de 
Bruges. It was prepared by the Abbé A. D. Poorter and published in Volume 
II of the Catalogue General des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques de Belgique (1934) ; 
see pp. 646-651. 

WReginaldus left France for England about 1095. He was there still in 1109; 
after this date nothing is known of him. See Max Manitius, Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, III, 840-841 (Munich, 1931); Analecta, 
p. 370. John of Garland was still alive in Paris about 1272; see Paetow, p. 90. 

1tThe reading “tueare” has been accepted by Dreves, Analecta, p. 379. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ARTICLES IN NOSOTROS: SUPPLEMENT 


In the July 1934 issue of the Philological Quarierly (Vol. XIII, 
No. 3) there was published an annotated bibliography of the philo- 
logical articles in the Argentine review, Nosotros. That study cov- 


ered the first twenty-five year publication period of the review, until 
October, 1932. 


As the editors of Nosotros announce the discontinuance of their re- 
view in the issue of December, 1934, the following items should be 
added to our earlier bibliographical study to cover the interval since 
the earlier date and thus to make the list complete. 


*1. Alonzo, Amado. Preferencias mentales en el habla del gaucho. 
80:113-132 October 1933. 


Language as a reflection of actual conditions in life. This article studies 
the attitude of the gaucho to nature and to animals, particularly the horse, 
as deduced from an examination of gaucho language. 


2. Giusti, Roberto Fernando. En el centenario de Hernandez. 81: 
312-317 April December 1934. 
Peculiarities of the language of the gaucho are discussed in this article. 
3. Gonzalez, Juan B. En torno a la moderna estilistica. 78:5-28 
January 1933. 


Comment on Argentine editions of the following works: Formas gramati- 
cales y psicologicas del lenguaje, by Karl Vossler; La interpretacion lin- 
giiistica de las obras literarias, by Leo Spitzer; La investigacion estilistica en 
las literaturas romdnicas, by Helmut Hatzfeld; Impresionismo y graméatica, 
by Charles Bally. 


*4. Lida, Raimundo. Bergson, fildsofo del lenguaje. 80:5-49 Sep- 
tember 1933. 


An analysis of the psychological bases of language and of the value of 
language as an aid and a stimulus to intuition. 


Los premios nacionales de literatura de 1930. 79:222 June 1933. 


The Gramdtica del “Martin Fierro,” by Eleuterio Tiscornia, receives the 
second prize. 


*6. Rosenblat, Angel. La lengua y la cultura de Hispanoamérica, 79: 
5-27 May 1933. 


The conclusion of this article is that the Spanish literary language will 
exercise an ever-increasing and unifying effect on the spoken idioms of 
America. The article is well documented with examples of Americanisms. 


*7. Segovia, Eladio. El paisaje en el “Martin Fierro.” 81:322-331 


April December 1934. 
The language of the guacho reflected the life he led. ; 
8. Tiscornia, Eleuterio F. La lengua de Martin Fierro. 81 :247-252 


March 1934. Reviewed by Bernardo Sanvisenti. 


Wn 
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The review gives a brief summary of this work which contains an 
analysis of the gaucho language as compared with other dialects of Hispanic 
America, with the Spanish of the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, and 
with Indian languages. The review also notes several examples of Ameri- 
canisms given and the study of the type of life predicating gaucho language. 


9. Torrendell, Juan. Las lenguas de Espana. 79:225-238 July 
August 1933. 


The Catalan, Portuguese, and Castilian languages as a proof of the 
spiritual differences of the peoples of the Peninsula. 


Mapatine W. Nicgots and Lucia BurK KINNAIRD. 
University of California 


GEORGE WITHER AND THE “REGALIA” 


The pranks of a Rochester or a Sedley had their equivalent, as 
Cavalier and Anglican writers take pains to tell us, in the partisan 
antics of Puritans and Parliament men under the Commonwealth. An 
anecdote about Henry Marten and George Wither is given by Dr. 
Peter Heylyn in his History of the Presbyterians (1672), and by Sir 
Roger Manley (with some variations) in The History of the Rebellions 
in England, Scotland and Ireland (published posthumously in its Eng- 
lish version, 1691). 

The relation between the two versions of the anecdote can be clearly 
established. Dr. Peter Heylyn’s story is as follows: 


.. . Martin, then Knight for Berks: By whom it was openly declared, That the 
felicity of this Nation did not consist in any of the House of STUART. Of 
which His Majesty complained, but without reparation. And for a further 
evidence of their good intentions, a view is to be taken of the old Regalia, 
and none so fit as Martin to perform that Service. Who having commanded the 
Subdean of Westminster to bring him to the place in which they were kept, 
made himself Master of the Spoil. And having forced open a great Iron Chest, 
took out the Crowns, the Robes, the Swords and Sceptre, belonging anciently 
to King Edward the Confessor, and used by all our Kings at their Inaugurations. 
With a scorn greater than his Lusts, and the rest of his Vices he openly de- 
clares, That there would be no further use of those Toys and Trifles. And 
in the jollity of that humour invests George Withers (an old Puritan Satyrist) 
in the Royal Habiliments. Who being thus Crown’d and Royally array’d (as 
right well became him) first marcht about the Room with a stately Garb, and 
afterwards with a thousand Apish and Ridiculous actions, exposed those Sacred 
Ornaments to contempt and laughter. Had the Abuse been stript and whipt, 
as it should have been, the foolish Fellow possibly might have passed for a 
Prophet, though he could not be reckoned for a Poet.t 


Although Sir Roger Manley’s account corresponds closely to Dr. 


Peter Heylyn’s, it supplies additional details: 


'Peter Heylyn, Aérius Redivivus: or the History of the Presbyterians, Lon- 
don, 1672, p. 452. 
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Harry Martin, who had said in the House, That the Felicity of the Nation, did 
not consist in the Family of the Stuarts, (for which he then, to palliate the 
Impudence, had been confined) was ordered to Survey the Regalia; which 
he did: for, breaking the Iron Chest wherein they were kept, he took out of it 
the Crown, Sceptre, and Vestments belonging to Edward the Confessor, where- 
with the Kings of England had since been always inaugurated; saying, though 
falsely, with a scornful Laughter, There will be no more Use of these Trifles. 
With the same unmannerly impudence, he caused George Withers, a pitiful 
Poet, then present, to be dressed in those Royal vestments; who being also 
Crowned, walked at first stately up and down, but afterward putting himself 
into a Thousand Mimick Postures, endeavoured to expose those Sacred Orna- 
ments, to the Contempt and Derision of the By-standers. These afterwards, 
as also the Robes and Plate belonging to the Church, were sold. Nor could 
they be perswaded, to leave one Silver Cup, to be used at the Communion, 
affirming, with barbarous Sacrilege, That a wooden Dish would serve the Turn. 
Nor is it any wonder, That these Sacred Utensils were thus abused, when the 
Sacred Function of Ministers, was so inhumanely treated; of whom a Hundred 
and Fifteen in the City and Suburbs were .. 2 

' 
Two points in particular are new in this version: (1) the rude answer 
of the despoilers to those who bid them save one silver cup for the 
communion—a wooden Dish would serve the Turn, and (2) the 
exact number of dispossessed clergy. Far from supporting the pre- 
sumption of Sir Roger Manley’s independent knowledge of the inci- 
dent, the presence of these two details establishes his dependence 
upon Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians. Its pages supplied Sir 
Roger’s memory with both of his additions to the anecdote. In speak- 
ing of the plundering of the church at Chichester, Heylyn had told 
of the impudence of the Scotch—‘‘when it was desired that they 
would leave one Chalice only for the use of the Sacrament; answer 
was most profanely made . . . That they might serve the turn with a 
Wooden Dish.’ A four page list of the names of the injured clergy 
given by Heylynt was concluded with a casting up of the total—115. 
The authority for the story about Marten and Wither is certainly 
Dr. Peter Heylyn. 

Evidence in detail for confirming or rejecting the anecdote is not 
likely to be forthcoming. Cromwell’s taste for horseplay, however, 
and his willingness to encourage boisterous behavior in his followers 
are well attested: for example, by the well-known story of Marten 
and Cromwell dabbing each other’s faces with ink from their pens, 
or by the amateur burlesque of the Jesuits instigated by Cromwell 


and reported by Pepys: 


2Roger Manley, “The History of the Rebellions in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, London, 1691, p. 68. 

3Peter Heylyn, op. cit., pp. 442-43. 

t]hid., pp. 446-49. 
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S. Pepys to General Mountagu December 8, 1657 
Some talke there is of a plott, but I believe it is meerly raysed upon the 
late discovery of soe many Jesuit-priests, whose copes and other popish vestments 
the protector yesterday made some of his gentlemen put on to the causing 
of abundance of mirth.° 
It is interesting too to recall that George Wither was a member of the 
commission charged with disposing of the king’s goods. A warrant 
for Wither’s appointment to this office, October 10, 1651, gives an 
approximate date," if one wishes to credit Heylyn’s account, for 
Wither’s and Marten’s sacrilegious buffoonery.* 
PauL Bunyan ANDERSON. 
Parsons College. 


SIR PETER AND THE “ENVOY TO BUKTON” 

Professor E. P. Kuhl! has recently presented some very convincing 
evidence that Chaucer’s “Envoy to Bukton” was addressed to Sir 
Peter Bukton. As this interpretation has won almost complete ac- 
ceptance,” it is clear that new information coming to light about Sir 
Peter may be considered not without significance—especially when this 
information seems to give further support to the view generally held. 

Accordingly, I wish to call attention to the newly discovered “Kirk- 
stall Chronicle, 1355-1400,” which has been edited by M. V. Clarke 
and N. Denholm-Young.* This chronicle is important to us for 
three reasons. First of all, it is a contemporary record of events: the 
editors state that it “seems to have been composed in part shortly 
before and in part shortly after the deposition of Richard II.”* In 
the second place, it is certain that this is the same Bukton whom Kuhl 
has discussed, since the Peter Bukton of the chronicle was a York- 
shireman. Finally, the chronicler was himself associated with York- 
shire and there is thus good reason to accept the statement of the 








‘Letters and the Second Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. R. G. Howarth, London, 
Toronto, and New York, 1932, p. 7. 

“Four Scarce Poems of George Wither,” ed. J. Milton French, The Hunting- 
ton Library Bulletin, No. 2, November, 1931, p. 94 and n. 10. 

7A later attempt to do violence on the regalia is recorded by Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott in his essay, “Colonel Thomas Blood: Crown-Stealer,” Conflicts with 
Oblivion, New Haven and London, 1924, pp. 103-160. 

IPM LA, xxxvui (1923), 115ff. 

“In reviewing the case for Peter and Robert Bukton, Professor Robinson (in 
explanatory notes, p. 980) states that “the approaching marriage of one of 
them—probably of Peter—was doubtless the occasion of the Envoy.” 

“Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xv (1931), 100-37. 

+I bid., p. 103. 
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editors that “When the compilator describes Peter de Bucton as probus 
homo he was appraising a man of whom he must have had personal 
knowledge.””® 

In this chronicle we find that Sir Peter appears in connection with 
the events which immediately followed the deposition of Richard II 
and specifically in the provisions made by the supporters of Henry 
regarding the custody of the king. 


Soluto igitur parliamento et recedentibus dominis singulis ad sua, dominus 
Ricardus quondam rex Anglie dictus ductus est sub custodia domini Peter de 
Bucton ad castellum de Knaresburgh et deinde post unum mensum elapsum 
quo transferebatur inter communes et wlgares penitus ignoratur. Set etiam a 
quibusdam quad sit mortuus suspiciatur. Hic rex Ricardus renovavit et sumptu- 
osissime perornavit magnam aulam Westmonasterii intus et extra subtus et 
supra anno Christ 1398.6 


The important information afforded by this passage is that when 
Richard was confined at Knaresborough castle,” he was committed to 
the hands of Peter Bukton. Obviously, it should be significant to 
have still further details about this hitherto unknown* part which 
Bukton played in aiding Henry to advance his claims to the English 
throne. We should be particularly interested in knowing just how he 
performed the office of custodian of the royal prisoner. But, unfor- 
tunately, the chronicle does not provide us with these data; and we 
are obliged to content ourselves with the conclusion drawn by the 
editors: 


No doubt the writer had knowledge of what befell Richard when Bucton 
brought him to the county, but beyond the fact that a month was spent at 
Knaresborough before the removal to Pontefract he is too cautious to write 
more than “in quadam turre castelli [ie., Pontefract] . . . solitare inclusi et 
qualiter ibidem mortui deus novit . . 


We can not clearly determine whether Peter actually had a hand 
in the death of the king,"’ for the evidence does not appear strong 


“Ibid., p. 106. 
®Tbid., p. 134. 


7According to the Dict. Natl. Biog. (XLvtm, 155), Richard was “confined 
successively at Henry’s castles of Pickering, Knaresborough and Pontefract.” The 
chronicle, moreover, is thus corroborated by this statement. 


“So far as I know. Compare the accounts given by other chronicles. H. 
Wallon. Richard II, m (1864), 367-74. 
“Op. cit., p. 109; the text of the Latin quotation is on p. 135. 


Professor J. L. Hotson (PMLA, xxx1x [1924], 762 ff.) has called attention 
to the significant strictures on homicide in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and sees in 
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enough to warrant a safe inference. But, in any case, the fact that 
Bukton accepted the custody of Richard gives convincing testimony 
that he was a partisan of Henry of Bolingbroke. This fact appears 
to have a significant bearing upon the question whether Sir Peter 
is to be identified with Chaucer's “‘maister Bukton,” inasmuch as we 
now appear to have positive proof that he was devoted io the cause 
of the Lancasters. 

In the case of such a notable example of political allegiance," we 
should naturally expect certain royal favors to follow. And _ this, 
apparently, was the case; for the new king in 1399 granted to Peter 
Bukton for life the office of Steward of the lordship of that district 
which Chaucer describes in the Summoner’s Tale as ““merrshy Holder- 
nesse.”'* About a year later, in May 1400, Henry expressed further 
appreciation by appointing him constable of Knaresborough castle.’ 
These two appointments, we suspect, may have had a special signifi- 
cance; for, as we have just observed, the scene of Richard’s imprison- 
ment was near “merrshy Holdernesse”; and according to this chronicle, 
it was in Knaresborough castle that Sir Peter held Richard under 
guard before he was removed to Pontefract, where the unfortunate 
king met his end. 

Chaucer's affiliations with Henry of Bolingbroke have long been 
recognized, because it is to this new king that the “Complaint to 
his Empty Purse” is addressed. The evidence presented here would 
seem to suggest that Chaucer may have sponsored the cause of Henry 


a little earlier than we have supposed. 
HALDEEN Brappy. 
New York University. 


them an allusion to the assassination of Gloucester in September, 1397. But 
allusions to homicide might equally well have suggested to the reader the 
murder of Richard II, and the question is whether Chaucer as a Lancastrian 
would wish to risk a reference at that date which could be thus misinterpreted. 
This would seem to imply that his lines on “homycides” were written before 


this period. 

11The editors we have been referring to point out (p. 134, n. 3) that Peter 
Bukton “in the Chronicle of Melsa” (11, 298-299) . .. is called ‘nostre et com- 
patrioto, qui maxime familiaris dicti domini regis [i.e., Henry of Bolingbroke] 
extitit praedilectus . . . dicto domino regi in applicatione apud Ravenzer Spurne 
ob exilio .. .’” 


12As noted by Kuhl, op. cit., p. 122. 
137 bid., p. 120. 
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CHAUCER'S “JEWES WERK” AND GUY OF WARWICK 


a fyn hawberk, 
Was al ywroght of Jewes werk. 

Interesting as was the evidence gathered by Professor Ficke' in 
regard to the skill and fame of Jewish makers of arms in the Middle 
Ages, he did not, it will be remembered, cite any literary source which 
might explain or even parallel Chaucer’s allusion to “Jewes werk” 
in the account of the arming of Sir Thopas. Kélbing, in his notes 
on Sir Thopas,* referred to Wigalois, but the reference there proves 
to be to “heidensch” work, not specifically Jewish work. A nearer 
parallel has been pointed out to me by Professor R. S. Loomis, in 
the Enfances Godefroi de Bouillon: 


Ses cauces li cauca li rots Maturales 

D’un clavain ploieis, onques ne hom vit tes; 
Les bendes on sont d’or, si li fist Salatres, 
Un molt sages Juus qui des ars fu pares.” 


But so far as Chaucer’s actual reference is concerned, I believe 
it came from no more remote or learned source than the popular 
romance of Guy of Warwick which Chaucer himself mentions in his 
jocose list of “romances of prys.” Some years ago Miss Strong* 
pointed out over forty verbal parallels between this romance and Sir 
Thopas, and the number can be largely increased by a close compari- 
son with the unique stanzaic version of Guy. This twelve-line, tail- 
rhyme version is found only in the famous Auchinleck MS (Adv. 
MS 19, 2, 1, No. 155), now in the National Library, in Edinburgh. 
In it there is an elaborate account of the arming of Guy for his com- 
bat with Amorant, a gigantic Saracen foe. In st. 91 we read: 


Gij was ful wele in armes dist 
WiP helme, & plate, & brini brist, 
Pe best Pat euer ware. 
Pe hauberk he hadde was renis (reuis?), 
Pat was king Clarels, y-wis, 
In Ierusalem when he was Pare.® 
hd 
The passage is paraphrased from the Old French Gui de Warwic, 


1Phil. Quart. VIL (1928), 82-85. 

2Eng. Stud. XI (1888), 508, on 1. 153. 

3Miinchener Beitrage zur vom. u. engl. Phil. XXV (1902), 39. 
4Mod. Lang. Notes, XXIII (1908), 73 ff., 103 ff. 

5EETSES 42, 49, 59, p. 452. Guy of Warwick, ed. by Zupitza. 
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which here serves also to explain the scribe’s blunder over the name 
Clarels, miswritten for Charles. 


Un halberc ont qui ert faé, 
Qui al rei Charles fu presenteé, 
Quant en Jerusalem esteit.® 


A second scribal error seems to have occurred in the writing of 
the word rents or reuis; it is impossible from the manuscript to tell 
which spelling was intended.‘ Baffled by the word, Zupitza in his 
edition® made a marginal query, “read eluis?” But as the context 
itself, with its reference to Jerusalem, would suggest, the original 
word, in all probability, was iewes, for the mistake of writing an r 
for an 7 was by no means rare. A precise parallel, for instance, exists 
in the Laud Troy Book, where the text reads: ‘‘a Cite—called Reconi- 
tas,’ although the rubric, just above, has clearly the proper name 
in Ciuitate Ieconite.® 

In all the later texts of Guy, for the Auchinleck MS is the earliest, 
having been written between 1320-40, the unenterprising scribes avoid 
even guessing at the word, and are content with the couplet: 


On he had a good hawberke 
Hit was of a full good werk.!® 


But this was not Chaucer's way. Experienced as he was in the 
reading of manuscripts, his quick wits guessed what the puzzling 
word might be. I do not think he had access to the source of the 
Auchinleck manuscript, for there is too much evidence, as I have 
elsewhere attempted to show,'! that it was this very volume which 
must sometime have been in Chaucer’s hands. Just as one can fairly 
see his amused attention caught here and there by special repetitions, 
special phrases, which occur only in the Auchinleck versions of Guy, 
in the couplet and stanzaic versions alike, so here we can see it caught 
by a word puzzle, and solving it in a way that shows the poet was 

SA. Ewert, Les Classiques Frang. du Moyen Age, Paris, 1933, II, 51. 


On the authority of M. R. Dobie, Esq., Keeper of MSS., National Library, 
to whom I am indebted for his personal examination of the MS. 

SZupitza, op. cit., p. 452. 

%EETS 121-122, p. 16, a reference which I also owe to R. S. Loomis. 

10Zupitza, op. cit., p. 453, from CBG, Caius Coll. MS. 107; cf. alo Zupitza, 
EETSES 25-26, lines 7901-02, from Cbg. Univ. Libr. Ff, 2, 38. 

11Jn a forth-coming article. 
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a bit of a paleographer too! But to guess ienis,!2 with Jerusalem 
only two lines below, was not, after all, much of a feat. 


Wellesley College Laura Hissarp Loomis 


JOHN FLETCHER’S AUTOGRAPH 


In the Philological Quarterly for October 1934 Dr. Tannenbaum 
repeats his contention that Fletcher’s letter to the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon is holograph. I have no intention of discussing his arguments. 
Suffice it to say that Dr. Tannenbaum has failed to observe, or at 
least refrained from mentioning, that there are in the body of the 
document a number of words in Italian script, and these are in an 
obviously different hand from the Italian signature and address. His 
statement that Fletcher’s ‘maddame’ in line 43 and the scribe’s ‘Mad- 
dame’ in line 40 are “identical, in the forms of the letters, in the 
shading, in the varieties of the letters employed,” seems to me merely 
untrue. On the other hand, I agree that in line 42 (not 43) the 
first word is probably ‘some’ rather than ‘soone.’ 

My chief reason for replying is the last sentence of note 3 on page 
402, which runs: “Incidentally I may remark that Dr. Greg’s tran- 
scripts are not, if we may use his own words, ‘always correct.’” 
This might be supposed (I do not imagine it was intended) to imply, 
that I had somewhere claimed that my transcripts were always cor- 
rect. Naturally I have never made, and should not dream of making, 
any such assertion. 

I may add that, while Dr. Tannenbaum admits to three errors 
“owing to inaccurate proofreading” in his own transcript, there are 
at least five others: 1. 13 ‘addition’ should be ‘additione’; 1. 18 ‘Ye’ 
should be ‘ye’; 1. 26 ‘Brackett’ should be ‘Brakett’; 1. 39 ‘prose.’ should 
be ‘prose,’; 1. 41 ‘whall’ should be ‘shall’. 


W. W. Greco 
London. 


12The Six-Text edition of Chaucer’s works gives the following readings for 
this word in Sir Thopas, lewes, Iewys, Iwes. 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Together with Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L. Revised and enlarged edition by L. F. Powell. 
In Six Volumes . . . Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. xlv + 556; 
543; 541; 557. [Only four volumes now published. ] 


The Life of Johnson as edited for the Clarendon Press by G. B. Hill in 1887 
has long been out of print; and relatively good as that edition was, the pub- 
lishers have not been content to reprint it, but have now produced a masterly 
revision that is practically a new edition. Like the Hill edition, the Powell-Hill 
Life is to consist of six volumes;—the four now published contain the text of 
the Life, with commentary, and the last two (as yet unpublished) will give us 
texts of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, Johnson’s Diary of his 
tour in Wales, and an Index to the six volumes. 

By the feat of combined editorial and typographical virtuosity this 1934 edition 
is a page for page reprint of that of 1887. This fact makes references to either 
edition applicable to the other—obviously a great convenience. Just as obvious- 
ly, however, the preservation of the old pagination must have been highly in- 
convenient to Mr. Powell while at work. His modifications of Hill’s footnotes 
are in small details very extensive (in quoting passages Hill almost habitually 
was careless of the strict textual integrity of his source), and to make those 
many corrections and additions without transgressing the limits of the page 
exhibits high ingenuity along with high scholarship. The feat is not accomp- 
lished without some inconvenience to the reader; for the new and necessary notes 
that could not be placed at the bottom of the appropriate page are found in 
the last appendix to each volume. Thus there are more pages in each of the 1934 
volumes than in those of 1887. In fact, these four “last” appendices (which 
include relatively little Hill material) run to a total of more than 250 pages, 
and hence apart from corections in the text and notes of Hill, this edition pre- 
sents a wealth of new commentary. This is as it should be; for scholarship in this 
field since 1887 has been far from undistinguished, and Mr. Powell's own additions 
to our knowledge of Johnson are so illuminating that one hes many moments of 
regret that he should have been tied down to what at first sight looks like a 
revision of Hill. The volumes form, in fact, a new edition, with far better text 
and commentary than we have hitherto had. 

Exigencies of space in footnotes have caused habitual abbreviation of titles of 
books there referred to. No great harm has been done to the initiated, but young 
students will wish to make serious use of this edition, and for their sakes it 
would have been kind to insert somewhere—preterably just after the prefaces 
—an explanation of all such abbreviations. Possibly in so large a work 
such an attempt would be more cumbersome than useful, but I think not. One 
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is slightly surprised, for example, to find in a Hill note that “Walpole’s Letters 
xill. 272” is a reference to an edition published over twenty years she 
Hiil wrote his note. Typographical crowding doubtless explains the lack of 
the customary angular brackets that mark Powell’s additions. 

In the compass of a review it is hardly possible to attempt comment on indi- 
vidual footnotes. One must, however, mention two new and extensive append- 
ices, the one on cancels in the first edition of the Life, and the other on portraits 
ot Johnson. Especially impressive also are the many annotations that relate 
Johnson and Boswell to continental literature and life in their day. Among 
the brilliant specific discoveries is the apparently convincing ascription to John- 
son of a translation of J. P. Crousaz’s Commentary on Mr. Pope’s Principles of 
Morality, or Essay on Man, which Cave published in November, 1741 (dated 
1742). One is not perfectly convinced of this ascription, but it is in many ways 
highly plausible. The edition is a pre-eminent achievement in a field where 
in recent years brilliance has not been lacking. 

GEORGE SHERBURN 

The University of Chicago 


Tize Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden: Studies in Some Aspects of Seven- 
teenth-Century Thought, by Louis I. Bredvold. University of Michigan Publi- 
cations: Language and Literature Vol, XII. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1934. Pp. vili + 189. 

This ably conceived and well wrought mondgraph studies Dryden’s career 
in terms of ideas, and argues that we miss important points if we view his work 
merely as a series of performances by a consummately skillful literary craftsman. 
At the same time it is recognized that we are not dealing here with the ordered 
ideas ef philosophical systems, but with tendencies of thought; the key-word 
is skepticism, which means different things to different temperaments and on 
different occasions. If man believes that he cannot by his own powers attain 
truth, he may accept the situation genially, like Montaigne, or he may dispair 
of himself and look to supernatural authority for deliverance. Thus the ortho- 
dox may see skepticism as a preparative for faith, and Bredvold shows that this 
position was elaborately developed by Roman Catholic apologists in oppcsition 
to the partial dependence of Anglican apologists on rationalism. The same tend- 
ency leads to authoritarian views in politics. It is natura! that a skeptic should 
be a conservative. Thus Dryden comes naturally by the distrust of reason and 
the longing for an omniscient Church which he expresses in the Religio Laici 
and The Hind and the Panther. Bredvold’s conclusions fall in with the views of 
those who feel that it is superficial to call Dryden a mere time-server in his 
conversion to Catholicism, 

Before 1682 the evidence for Dryden's intellectual history is too scanty to 
admit of confident statement, but Bredvold works out an interesting comment- 


ary on Dryden's description of himself as “naturally inclined to skepticism in 
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philosophy.” The multiple aspects of skepticism come to here, however, to 
complicate matters. The scientist might maintain a provisionally skeptical 
attitude while collecting and weighing evidence in order to avoid premature 
conclusions, especially conclusions that might precipitate a conflict between 
science and religion. Such was the doctrine of Glanville’s Scepsis Scientifica, which 
was not incompatible with an ultimate rationalistic position. In spite of Bred- 
vold’s carefully developed chapter on the “Crisis of the New Science,” it may 
be doubted whether Dryden ever had the sustained interest in scientific method- 
ology that he shows in religious and political questions. A skeptical attitude 
such as Dryden’s may, when the thinker is not under pressure, be indistinguish- 
able from an intellectual curiosity so disengaged that it shrinks from final 
commitments. This free curiosity without adherence appears in Dryden's at- 
titude toward Hobbes. The spiritual temperament of such an attitude is very 
different from the controversial ardor of a Catholic fideist. The old view that 
Dryden was primarily a literary craftsman can still be maintained so far as ta 
say that, given a fair degree of tranquillity in Church and State, his natural in- 
clination would be toward matters of taste rather than matters of speculation. 
Ultimately the series of political and religious crises from 1678 to 1688 made 
the middle way impossible, but even here we notice that Dryden avoids extreme 
positions; Bredvold points out the practical and liberal strain in his Toryism, and 
his moderate view of Roman Catholic policies under James II. Estimates of 
a complex personality like Dryden will inevitably differ in the emphasis they 
put on this or that aspect of his temperament, but Bredvold’s penetrating study 
will henceforth make it impossible for serious students to belittle his intellect 
or his personal weight. 
Avan D. McKILiop 
The Rice Institute 


Keats’ Cruftmanship: A Study of Poetic Development. By M. R. Ridley. 
Oxford: Clarenden Press, 1933. Pp. vi + 312. 


After the extensive biographical studies of Keats which the last few years 
have produced, we should not be surprised to find some critic turning to a 
detailed examination of Keats’s poetry. It is to be regretted that the first person 
to undertake the work should prove so incompetent as the author of the book 
which is the subject of this review. The primary requirements of the critic of 
Keats’s poetry are a power of sensuous perception and a quickly responsive imagin- 
ation. To those not possessing these qualities Keats must remain a mysterious 
ii not a disagreeable thing. The breadth and depth of his sensuous nature and the 
subtleties of his imagery are the qualities which give tim his unique place among 
modern poets. 

Mr. Ridley set for himself the task of studying Keats’s craftsmanship, to “watch 
his imagination at work on its materials, see what he was trying to do and 
how far he succeeded, watch him make his blunders and learn from them, 
as he finds out by degrees how to use his tools, and so approaches nearer and 
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nearer to the ideal that still eludes him” (p.1). This would have been a very 
worthy task if even approximately completed. 

Keats's Craftsmanship is divided into eight chapters. Chapter I is a general 
discussion of Keats's principles of compostion and correction; Chapter II dis- 
cusses the sources and literary technique of Isabella; Chapter III is primarily a 
comparison between the printed and MS. versions of Hyperion, but it also points 
out the Miltonic phrasing (which was no secret even to Keats), and condemns 
the poet for his unpoetic and therefore ineffective imagery. This chapter, 
if no other, will prove that Mr. Ridley cannot see the forest for the trees. 
Chapter IV is an effort to recover the form of The Eve of St. Agnes as last 
desired by Keats and comes to conclusions which are not sustained by the author’s 
own arguments nor the reader’s aesthetic judgment. Chapter V, on the odes, 
is primarily a discussion of “verbal carpentry” and metrical technique; Chapter 
VI successfully proves that the heroic couplet of Lamia is not derived from the 
practice of Dryden as most critics have maintained, though Ridley acknowledges 
some Dryden influence (p. 248); Chapter VII reiterates the universal critical 
opinion that The Fall of Hyperion is poetically superior to Hyperion; and 
Chapter VIII is an unconvincing treatment of the development of the ode To 
Autumn. 

With the organization and the plan of Mr. Ridley’s book there can be no quarrel. 
Its faults lie in its execution and in the judgments elaborated by its author. 
One feels a certain despair for the pedagogic mind after reading the volume. 
No teacher should be so incapable of understanding the sublime qualities of 
Keats’s greater poems. It is not that the reader objects to Ridley’s relentless if 
somewhat misguided pursuit of sources (he is worried about Keats’s source for 
the name of Merlin in The Eve of St. Agnes!), but in trying to explain the 
differences between the MS. and printed versions of Keats’s poetry Mr. Ridley 
is unable to recognize the superiority of Keats's poetic judgment in making word 
and phrase choices. 

The difficulties Ridley finds in Jsabella (p. 27) are of his own making, and the 
archaisms to which he objects (p.28) are part of the antique quality of the story. 
To condemn “And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme” (stanza 1x, line 6) as 
conveying little meaning is ridiculous for as printed Keats changed the pronoun 
to “her.” so that the result is an entirely different one from that which Ridley 
condemns. There is a certain perversity in Mr. Ridley’s mind which prevents 
his understanding the middle of stanza xxvm1; and whether the moral tone of 
stanza xxx1 and the over-elaboration of stanza xxxut are objectionable is a matter 
of opinion, not of absolute judgment. 

Too often Mr. Ridley prefers what Keats rejected. It is quite possible that 
Keats knew what he was doing. It was a genius who selected “Hildebrand” 
instead of “Ferdinand” for The Eve of St. Agnes, but Mr. Ridley’s dull ear does 
not catch the subtle differences between the two names. 

It is painful to learn that there is any one who considers the version of 
The Eve o} St. Agnes (printed on pp. 180-190) to be finally that desired by Keats. 
Mr. Ridley has missed entirely the magic by which Keats transformed an 
ordinary poem, as was the first draft, into a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
He fails to comprehend why the last line of stanza v of the Ode to a Nightingale 
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should not begin with the word “sidelong,” why “Go, go!,”’ comes better from 
old Angela’s lips than “by Christ,” why “piteous” is most appropriate in de- 
scribing Prophyro’s prayers to “all saints,’ and why the ending of stanza 1x of 
The Eve of St. Agnes is not weak. It is questionable whether any one with 
so little poetic sensitivity has ever written on English romantic poetry. 

It is difficult if not impossible to accept Mr. Ridlev’s claim that the stanza 
forms of Keats’s odes are derived from a combination of the Shakespearean and 
Petrarchan sonnets, for the differences are as great as the resemblances. I do 
not believe that readers of poetry will acknowledge that Arnold's stanza forms 
in The Scholar Gyppsy and Thyrsis are feeble and awkward. But, then, any 
critic who finds “verso” and “turnings upside down” a “very complicated and 
technical” (p. 212) language is capable of developing and maintaining many 
strange notions. 

Mr. Ridley’s conjectures as to the workings of Keats’s mind in the con- 
struction of his poems, of Keats’s purposes in making verbal and metrical cor- 
rections and modifications, and of what are or are not first manuscript readings are 
too highly conjectural to be convincing. Where there are no facts or where the 
facts are obscured by time or incompleteness, it is unwise for the critic to be 
positive and dogmatic. Note Mr. Ridley’s method of determining the first and 
second drafts of the ode To Autumn (p. 282). To say that Vathek is a source 
for The Fall of Hyperion (p. 270) because of the resemblances between a phrase 
or two may be evidence not of critical courage but of critical incompetence. 

Because Mrs. Radcliffe once described an autumn is certainly no proof that 
Keats’s To Autumn was inspired by her work, as if Mrs. Radcliffe were the only 
one who could get an inspiration from the season! Ridley in this _par- 
ticular instance has failed to recognize the rich sensuous imagery of Keats in 
contrast to the purely visual imagrv of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

It is possible also to point out Mr. Ridley’s detérmination to make illogical 
deductions (pp. 24, 101, 106, 125), but his incapacity for poetic criticism is so 
great that even logic would not give his work sufficient virtue to make it worth 
while for the Keats bookshelf. Keats's poetry still awaits its great analyst. 
Bridges’ critical essay has not been supplanted. 

J. M. Purceir 

Marquette University 


Aristotles Tlegi Tleunttxijc mit Einleitung, Text und Adnotatio Critica, Exe- 
getischem Kommentar, Kritischem Anhang und Indices Nominum, Rerum, 
Locorum. Von Alfred Gudeman. Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. Pp. 
viii + 496. RM. 16. 


Professor Gudeman, formerly head of the classical staff at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has devoted himself to study of the Poetics ior over forty years, 
and in Cornell Studies in English x1 (1928), 1-179, published (in collaboration 
with Lane Cooper) an exhaustive bibliography; cf. also the supplement by M. T. 
Herrick in Am. Jour. Philol. um (1931), 168-74. The Introduction and Commen- 
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tary were practically complete twenty years ago, but the delay was useful in 
that new evidence for the text (mostly from Arabic sources) could be incorporated. 

In addition to the Vorwort and other introductory material the work consists 
of an Einleitung (pp. 1-28), Sigla Codicum (pp. 29f), text with critical notes 
(pp. 31-74), commentary (pp. 75-470), three indices (pp. 471-95), and Corrigenda 
(p. 496). 

In my limited space it is possible to call attention to only two or three points. 
In 1453427 Gudeman follows = (Abu Bisr Matta’s Arabic version) in reading 
fT TOV HywWVOV ZzGL THs OxyVvIs instead of the vulgate éxl tHv oxnvav xal 
tay adyovov (apparently because éxi tHv oxnvOv would be a d&xak elonuévov 
and because in this word order the wider term is explained by the narrower 
one) and interprets the whole phrase as = oxnvixoi ay@vec in Pollux m, 142, 
ie. Biuihnenauffiihrungen. This interpretation is acceptable to me (cf. Flickinger, 
“The Meaning of €xt tijs oxnvijs in Writers of the Fourth Century,” University 
of Chicago Decennial Publications V1 (1902), 13-26, cited by Gudeman on page 
234), and I am sympathetic toward this reading, although the fact of éai tav 
oxnvav being a &xat cignutvov does not seem to me to constitute much of an 
argument. 

In my opinion Horace’s Ars Peetica 220 (cited on p. 141) merely means that 
at the end of a trilogy the tragic chorus was transformed into the satyric chorus. 
It has no bearing on the origin or comparative age of tragedy and the satyr play. 

On p. 211 I consider the editor to be mistaken in assigning too much weight 
to Wilamowitz’ arbitrary judgment as to the feasibility of reading “Avdet in 
1451621. 

This will prove to be a valuable addition to Poetics literature. 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER. 
University of Iowa. 


Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. By Marcus Selden Goldman. Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, Vol XVII, No. 1-2. Urbana, 1934. Pp. 236. 


As the title indicates Mr. Goldman’s study divides itself into two divisions, 
the first five chapters being a series of analyses of the differences of method 
and conclusions of Sidney’s biographers, and the following chapters a study of 
the Arcadia. The “Conclusion” called “The Unity of Heroic Action in a 
Book and a Life” is a somewhat romantic effort to see Sidney’s life as parallel- 
ing the heroic principles which Mr. Goldman in Chapter VI declares the purpose 
of the Arcadia is to illustrate. The real original part of Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Arcadia is Chapter IX, in which Mr. Goldman points out for the first time 
the use Sidney made of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur in the composition of his ro- 
mance. The number of parallel incidents indicated, while not large, are convinc- 
ing enough to surprise the student that they have not been discovered before. In- 
cidentally Goldman seems not to have been aware of C. B. Millican’s Spenser and 
the Table Round (1932) which provides better authority for Sidney’s awareness 
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‘ of contemporary Arthurian tradition (p. 191) than does Miss Brinkley’s study, 
which confines itself chiefly to the seventeenth century. 

But to take up Mr. Goldman’s study in order. His early chapters on Sidney’s 
biographers compare their treatment of the same events and the conclusions they 
draw trom those facts. Wallace alone survives the effects of Goldman’s punitive 
expedition. Symonds is very harshly, though I believe justly, treated, and poor 
Miss Stoddard, who really pretended to know nothing but what Symonds and 
Fox Bourne told her, is annihilated. But the student of Sidney must be grateful i 
to Mr. Goldman for his castigations of Mona Wilson and Miss E. M. Din- 
kinger, both of whom professed to be scholars and whose works on Sidney 
were declared by their publishers to have been founded upon new investigations 
of Sidney’s life, whereas both their studies are but uncredited redactions of 
Professor Wallace’s great life. i 

In the constructive chapters of his study Mr. Goldman concentrates his | 
attention upon two points. I have discussed the second point, the Morte d’Arthur 

source, above. But the first point is that the Arcadia is Sidney’s attempt to 
portray his conception of the hero; that is, that the hero is a man of action. 

The Arcadia is, therefore, a reflection of Sidney’s own heroic life. It is really 
a conduct book to show the Elizabethan courtier how he should live and by 
what principles his conduct should be guided. Goldman is careful to point out, 
however, (pp. 160-161) in his discussion of Professor Greenlaw’s study that 
though it is safe to consider the Arcadia a “purpose” novel and as a direct reflec- 
tion of Sidney’s views of life, it is dangerous and unwarranted to interpret it 
as allegory. He insists that Sidney has made only such general use of the con- 
temporary scene as any writer is likely to do, and that it is neither safe nor 
possible to pin his references and incidents down to specific occurrences in the 
Elizabethan Age. This is certainly the wisest view to take of the Arcadia, and 
modern scholars seem to grow less willing to read a record of contemporary 
events in Elizabethan poetry and romance just because the Faerie Queene happens 
to be an allegory. 

In addition Mr. Goldman corrects some errors prevalent among Sidney’s 
biographers and places new emphasis upon other facts. He shows that Languet 
was not a Huguenot, but like Melanchton, ‘ta Humanistic free-lance” (p.84); 
that Sidney’s Protestantism was more political than religious; that Sidney's 
concern for a foedus evangelicum was a large, if not dominant, motive in his 
life; and that the purpose of the Arcadia was largely didactic (pp. 153 et seq.) 

There are some errors and near errors which need correction. Bradley was 
not the first to point out that the Sidney-Lanquet correspondence was published 
before 1646, for Zouch (p. viii) says there was an edition printed at Frankfort 
in 1632. The quotation from Schiller (pp. 95-96) seems to have been rather 
forcibly dragged in to prove a point that was obvious and which the quotation 
does not prove. Mr. Goldman’s discussion of the date of composition of the 
Arcadia (pp. 112-114) fails to note Brie’s handling of the problem, and 
Brie’s conclusions must be refuted before any one can accept 1580-81 as the 
date. Incidental points of interest but not affecting Mr. Goldman’s conclusions 
are an error in the index—there is no reference to the foedus evangelicum on page 
101—and this strange sentence from one who must have taught freshman English: 
“being reproached. . . .by a person who he devotedly loves” (p. 196). 

Marquette University J. M. Purcety 
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The Axiochus of Plato Translated by Edmund Spenser. Edited by Frederick 
M. Padelford. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. j 

A View of the Present State of Ireland by Edmund Spenser. Edited. . by W. 
L. Renwick. London: Scholartis, 1934. 


It is typical of English attitudes and character in the later Renaissance that 
of the two prose works of Edmund Spenser one should be an intensely practical 
and even apparently brutal discussion of the means of completely subjugating 
a conquered but still rebellious people to the will of the conquerors, and the 
other a translation of a highly idealistic work on the fear of death. In his 
edition of the latter work, Axiochus. A most excellent Dialogue, written in Greeke 
by Plato the Phylosopher. . . Translated out of Greek by Edw. [sic] Spenser, 
Professor Padelford, who found the work listed in one of Heffer’s catalogues, 
has given flesh and bones to a literary ghost that has flitted in and out of the 
pages of Spenserian bibliography, as he shows, since the Catalogus Bibliothecae 
Harleianae of Thomas Osborne in 1744. Bound in at the end of a copy of the 
1679 folio of Spenser’s Works, it was procured in 1931 by Professor Padelford, 
who | has reproduced it and prefaced it with a thorough account of its relation- 
ships and its significance. 


The text was printed by Cuthbert Burbie in London, 1592, and to the repro- 
duction Professor Padelford adds a facsimile of the parallel column Latin and 
Greek text of Welsdalius, which the editor shows in his introduction is the 
source which Spenser used, relying upon the Latin rather than the Greek. The 
introduction is rich in other information: a summary of the “ghost’s” appear- 
ances, an account of the printer and his work and of the dedicatee, a discussion 
of Spenser's interest and purpose in the translation (which brings in the question 
of the influence of Mornay and Sidney on the poet); a consideration of other 
translations of the work, which serves as a gauge of its great popularity all 
over Europe; and a study of Spenser’s style both in his improvement upon the 
Latin original and in his use of “characteristic” expressions which crop out again 
and again in his poetry, significant because of the frequency of their use by 
Spenser rather than for any other reason. He concludes by pointing out the 
popularity of such themes as that of the Axiochus in sixteenth century literature. 


The Axiochus is no mean addition to the canon of Spenser’s works, no mere 
antiquarian’s delight or collector’s trifle. It is a significant and valuable ad- 
dition to sixteenth century English prose both as a part of the great body of 
meditative literature and as an important and effective step in the development 
of English prose style. If, as Professor Padelford suggests, this is a work of 
Spenser’s youth, it is striking evidence of his literary precocity. At a time 
when English prose still tended toward a sprawling, prolix, and indefinite 
structure. we find here in the Axiochus in spite of some excess of ornament 
vigor, directness and clarity both of thought and expression. Nor do such 
qualities appear only here and there; they dominate the work. Were this 
merely a literal translation throughout, as is the 1607 translation of Mornay’s 
text, the credit might be due to Welsdalius or his predecessors, but Spenser’s 
is a free translation, so free, indeed, that as his editor remarks, it is sometimes 
really a paraphrase. Indeed, one might suggest as an argument against an early 
date for Spenser’s translation the very excellence of the prose. 
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Spenser‘s better known prose work, the View of the Present State of Ireland, 
has also been edited, from the MS. Bodleian, Rawlinson B. 478, corrected from 
Caius College 188.221 “or other sources when that fails,” with the meticulous 
care that Professor Renwick has shown in the preceding volumes of Spenser’s 
Works which he has edited for the Scholartis Press. He follows his text with 
a rich commentary which stresses the practicality of the principles laid down 
by Spenser, pointing out how it grew out of aspects of Grey’s administration 
and how definite a part of the policy of Strafford it became. He also notes 
as should have been done long ago in fairness to Spenser, how mistaken the 
general impression of the work is, largely because “the best written . . . and 
therefore the most quotable” paragraph is the description of the devastation 
and famine caused by the Desmond wars. While in the light of modern 
theories of the self-determination of peoples, the viewpoint and hence the 
efforts of the English were perverted, yet if one accepts the primary assumptions 
(which in actual practice are still the guide of politicians) upon which Spenser’s 
generation worked, i.e. that to the victor belonged the vanquished, hence that 
Ireland was English property, for the English to use as best fitted their own 
purposes, he cannot help feeling that Spenser’s case is well reasoned and in- 
finitely superior both in method and end to the vacillating, hit or miss policy— 
or lack of any policy at all—that was pursued by Elizabeth through most of her 
governors. 

The commentary is further enriched by notes, explanatory and textual, which 
further clarify the background of the work and bear testimony to the width of 
Spenser’s reading. One feels, how.ver, a very real need for an index in such a 
work. 

University of Iowa. J. W. AsuTon. 


The Concise Oxford French Dictionary, compiled by Abel Chevalley and Mar- 
guerite Chevalley. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. xx-895. 


All those who have engaged in the ticklish business of translation have 
complained about the inadequacy of existing concise bilingual dictionaries. The 
latest lexicographic undertakng of the Oxford University Press should go a long 
way toward solving their problem. Here we have at last a dictionary which 
is genuinely new and up-to-date. It is the work of Abel Chevalley, one of the 
best of the French “anglicistes,”’ well known already for his books on Thomas 
Deloney and on the modern English novel, and of Marguerite Chevalley. It 
embodies several new features of interest. In the first place the very selection 
of the words to be included has been the object of careful consideration. The 
authors have aimed at presenting the French language of today and they have 
admitted for the first time many words and expressions which have been intro- 
duced during the past decades by the development of technology. Slang words 
have been included in so far as their knowledge is necessary to read a newspaper 
or a novel. It may be that some words are to be found which are of very 
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restricted application, for example, words which make up the special slang of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure -- canular, tapir, cacique, etc—and which owe 
their recognition to their use in Jules Romains’ last novel. The authors have 
nevertheless tried to draw the line between those colloquial expressions which are 
an expressive part of the language and those which are mere vulgarisms or 
mispronunciations. One of the features of the work which teachers will appreci- 
ate most is the use of a special typographic sign as a danger signal whenever 
superficia] similarities hide fundamental differences of meaning. The comple- 
mentary explanations given in parenthesis will also prove useful. Although 
| the text is illustrated, there are at the end a few illustrations designed to help 
the reader understand mechanical and architectural terms. Thus the mysteries 
of the automobile engine are disclosed to the eye of the impractical scholar 
who might not otherwise have been particularly enlightened by the equation 
collecteur d’échappement=exhaust-manifold. The pronunciation is indicated ac- 
cording to the system of the “Assosciation Internationale de Phonétique” and the 
etymology of words is given. 


| The State University of Iowa RAYMOND BRUGERE 


The Early Days of Joel Barlow: A Connecticut Wit by Theodore Albert Zunder. 

Yale University Press: New Haven, 1934. Pp. x-320. 

The portion of the life of Joel Barlow contained in Dr. Zunder’s study begins 
with Barlow’s birth and carries us through to 1787, the year of publication of 
The Vision of Columbus. At a later date the narrative will be continued to 
include the years when Barlow served his country as a diplomatic representative 
and won a fame more soundly based than any his verse may have achieved. 
It is today generally felt that the place of Barlow in the history of American 
literature is disproportionate to his intrinsic importance, and nothing that Dr. 
Zunder has done or can do, is likely to alter this situation. Yet, when this is 
granted, much may be said in defense of the present informative monograph. 
During much of the period it covers, Barlow was a student, now associated in 
an apparently casual and innocuous way with the Colonial forces, now pursuing 
his courtship of the faithful girl to whom he was at length secretly married, 
now drumming up subscriptions for his well-advertised and long anticipated 
magnum opus. That the description of these years should have fallen to another 
son of the same academic mother is both fitting and fortunate. The deliberate 
and detailed scrutiny of Barlow’s formative years leaves one convinced as to his 
sanity, poise, and tenacity of purpose. Always he shows a healthy confidence 
in his own abilities and in the importance of his objective, together with a 
readiness to accept assistance from any source. Barlow stands before us as no 
man of genius, but as a good, solid citizen, whose later services resulted from 
a character adequate to the emergencies he encountered. 

The stylistic faults, both of words and larger units, will doubtless be remedied 
in the succeeding installment. 


University of Iowa BarTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
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Mr. Pepys upon the State of Christ-Hospital, by Rudolf Kirk. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. VIII-107. 

This attractive volume affords another clear glimpse of the interesting per- 
sonality of Samuel Pepys. He is generally known from his Diary alone as a 
gossipy, naive, and indiscreet busybody, amusing always but purposive never. 
His dairy, however, ends in almost the middle year of his life, and too few 
readers have cared to follow him further. A few years ago attention was called 
to his efficient service in the Admiralty department. Now Professor Kirk brings 
forward records from the minute books of Christ’s Hospital and excerpts from 
documents in English libraries to make plain the services that Pepys as governor 
of Christ’s Hospital rendered to the cause of education. The story is neatly 
pieced together and the significance of the evidence soundly interpreted. Not 
the least interesting portion of the book are the last pages where Pepys’s pam- 
phlets on the question at issue are reproduced. Surely the world owes him 
this belated recognition, that he possessed worthy ideals and had the ability and 
courage to espouse them. 


University of Iowa Expert N. S. THOMPSON 








